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HE LARGE NUMBER OF BANKS now using 
the Illinois Merchants Trust Company for their Chicago business 
denotes the high esteem in which this institution is held in bank- 


ing circles—both in this country and throughout the world. 


ILttInoIs MERCHANTS TRUST COMPANY 
Capital & Surplus 4.5) Million Dollars 


CHICAGO 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE MAY, 1928 BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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Traffic Congestion 
Becomes a Business Asset 


To the downtown banks of a large 


city, the increasing trafhe congestion 
may prove to be a serious handicap. 


But First National Bank has taken ad- 
vantage of this condition in Detroit. 
Included in our second building unit 
is an 800-car garage, where customers 
may park their cars while transacting 
business in the bank. 
This new development in banking service is 
characteristic of First National Bank’s 


policy of progressiveness—a policy that has 
been consistently maintained for O5 years. 


FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK 


IN DETROIT 


FIRST NATIONAL COMPANY 
OF DETROIT, INC. 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE MAY, 1928 BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 















































The Comptroller's Method 


HE method of the comptroller of 

the curreney in deciding upon 
the granting of a charter for a new 
national bank is described by E. H 
Gough, deputy 
comptroller, as fol- 
lows: 

There has_ been 
no attempt to estab- 
lish rules upon which 
judgment may be 
based as to the ad- 
equacy of banking 
facilities in any town. When ap- 
plications are received, an examiner 
is sent to make a survey of the loeal- 
ity and to make a thorough investiga- 
tion to determine whether, among 
other things, a desirable opening 
exists for a new bank. Judgment as 
to whether or not banking facilities 
are already adequate is based upon 
the information submitted by the 
examiner and other authorities con- 
sulted. 


What Potential Funds Are 
Available? 


HE superintendent of banks of 
the State of Ohio, E. H. Blair, 
Says: 


The subject of whether or not a 
town is overbanked may be fairlv 
determined by estimating as nearly 
as possible the potential funds avail- 
able in the community which are or 
should be deposited in some financial 
institution in the town. If such an 
investigation reveals rather clearly 
that a new organization ean bring 
to an additional financial institution 
a sufficient volume of funds to more 
than pay expenses, that fact indicates 
that such a town is not over-banked. 


A Study of Present Banks 


HE auditor of public accounts of 
the State of Illinois, Oscar Nelson, 
says, that a determining factor in es- 
tablishing a new bank may be the 
personnel of the existing banks as 
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Adequate Banking Facilities 


What Are They? 


State and federal 
authorities tell on 
what their judgment 
is based in granting 
new charters in this, 


The Bankers Monthly 


Round Table Of Discussion 


well as the territory served, the profit 
and loss of the present banks, and 
the class of loans and discounts avail- 
able. 


The Massachusetts Procedure 


N a letter from Roy A. Hovey, com- 

missioner of banks of the State of 
Massachusetts, he says that the 
Board of Bank Incorporation of his 
state considers the following im- 
portant items in passing on the ap- 
plications for new bank charters. 

1. The field of operation with 
special reference to the possibility of 
supporting an additional bank. 

2. The character, standing, and 
ability of the applicants. 

3. The interests of other banking 
institutions in or adjacent to the 
town. 

4. The business enterprises of the 
community and their financial needs. 

5. The trend of population with 
respect to its support of a bank. 

6. The character and ability of 
the proposed officers and directors. 


When New Banks Should Not 
Be Started 


7HEN applications for bank char- 
ters in Kansas are made, the 
bank commissioner sends a com- 
petent man from his department to 
make a survey. The report of this 
representative goes a long way to- 










wards determining whether a char. ; 
ter shall be allowed. A typical rm. 
port will illustrate the reasons tha ® 
are sometimes back of the establish. & 
ment of a new bank. After report 
ing upon the county, the town, the 
competing banks ip 
surrounding towns 
the business house § 
in the town, ani 
providing a map ti| 
show the relativ§ 
locations of various | 
towns, the represen. § 
tative reports about | 
the banking needs of the community 

There is no need for another bank 
at Sublette, Kansas at this time if 
the present bank would serve the best 
interests of the community and the 
active officers attend to the banking 
business and not try to monopolize a 
large per cent of all the different 
enterprises of the town as well as the J 
profits. Most of the business men of § 
Sublette and a number of farmer 
think that if the present bankers de | 
sire to engage and compete in tly 
grain, live stock, implement, tractor, 
combine and other business, that they 
too should have some competition in 
the banking business. After spent. 
ing two days with the business men 
of Sublette and in driving over the 
territory and talking with the farm 
ers I think there is considerable jus 
tification for their contentions. How 
ever, I do not think there is sufficient 
business in the territory at this time 
to warrant the establishment of 3 
new bank. A number of the nev: 
comers continue to use their old home 
bank and considerable business i 
going from Sublette to Satanta. 

I am convinced that the incorpore 
tors think that sufficient business 
leaving the community to maintail 
another bank, but this hardly seems 
probable. 

On account of the volume of bus: 
ness not being sufficient to justify 
two banks at Sublette at this time 
my recommendation is that the pre 
posed charter for a new bank showli 
not be granted. 
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Lobby—now under construction 


“ “Good Friends are Worth More than Riches.’’ And in its thirty- 
L six years of faithful, friendly service, the Union Trust Company 


xl - has won thousands of steadfast friends. Now this new building 
(i *% will afford us an opportunity for bigger, broader service to these 
i client-friends than ever before. 


‘Union Grust Co 


First Trust Company in Detroit—Friend of the Family 


Griswold at Congress Street 


DETROIT 
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Our 
BUILDINGS 


Are Designed to 
fit the Individual 
needs and resources 


of the 


BANK 


KEYSTONE TRUST COMPANY, HARRISBURG, PA. 
Approximate size, 39x94; Approximate cost, $123,000.00 





WNERS may 
employ us to 














NDER one 
responsibility 




























render the usual the whole opera- . 
architectural serv- tion may be han- ei 
ices only of prepar- dled by our organ- p 
ing drawings, spec- ization from first er 
ifications and sketchestotheturn- i 
superintending the ing over of the fin- ir 
construction of the ishedbuildingready | x 
work if they prefer. for occupancy i 
0 

THE NIAGARA COUNTY SAVINGS BANK, r 

NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. e 

Approximate size, 40x80; Approximate cost, $70,000.00 I 

¢ 

‘Be gar pe who have completed their buildings under a 

single contract know it works well and will attest to the 


merit of: such a procedure when employing this company. 










SIMONS, 
BRITTAIN 
& 
ENGLISH 


Designers and Builders of Banks 


336 Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh 







Philadelphia Columbus THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK, CHILLICOTHE, OHIO 


Approximate size, 46x90; Approximate cost, $149,000.00 
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Vol. XLV. No. 5. 


By RUEL McDANIEL 


i ET down in the heart of Mil- 
f waukee is another industrious 
| city. It has a population of 75,000 
people, in every pursuit of life but 
every one having one common object 
—saving money. Its name is Sav- 
ings Town, and its seat of govern- 
| ment is in the savings department of 
| the First Wisconsin National Bank. 


| The city is more or less theoretical, 

| of course; but the 75,000 people are 
real. The idea of mathematically 
combining them all into one com- 
munity and calling that community 
Savings Town created new interest 
in the savings department according 
to Miss Ruth Pearse, advertising 
manager. ’ 


Last summer when the institution 
considered plans for another period 
of savings advertising, officers and 
the advertising department were of 
one general opinion, that there ought 
to be a new appeal in future savings 
bank advertising, because the public 
had been exhorted so long to save 
that it was only natural that the 
stock appeals had grown threadbare. 


Savings And Bank Both Advertised 


“We had been advertising the sav- 
ings idea for years,’’ explains Miss 
Pearse, ‘‘but like most banks, we had 
been advertising the idea itself, 
rather than our own bank. We felt 
that we ought to stress our own serv- 
ice a little more than we had been 
doing, or else much of our savings 
advertising would be lost. 
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Savings Town~ 


79,000 
























The Problem 


. A new savings appeal 
needed. 





. The bank needed ad- 
vertising as well as the 
idea of saving. 





. The bank needed to 
“cash in” on its size 
and strength without 

boasting about it. 


The Answer 


1. The name “Savings 
Town” was given to 
the savings depart- 
ment. 





. The size of the bank 
was shown in a way 
that complimented its 

customers. 


. “Savings” soon came to 
mean “Savings Town,” 
and “Savings Town” 
became synonymous 
with “First Wisconsin 

National.” 


‘NEW YORK 


May, 1928 


Population | 


**Loeally, some of our strongest 
competitors, so far as savings ac- 
counts are concerned, are compara- 
tively small, community banks. We 
could not see why we could not cash 
in on our size and strength, without 
coming out and openly boasting 
about it. We felt that if we could 
draw the public’s attention to our 
size and strength in a meek manner 
and thus avoid the danger of brag- 
gadocio which the public seemingly 
is eager to sense in a bank’s adver- 
tising, there was no reason why our 
size should not be an asset. 


The Savings Town Idea 
Builds Business 


‘‘The idea of Savings Town has 
practically got us around these three 
puzzles, and it is getting savings 
business for us too. In advertising 
Savings Town, as well as the ad- 
vantages of savings, we have made 
Savings Town synonymous with the 
First Wisconsin National Bank. 

‘*By the use of this term we have 
animated our savings department 
and capitalized the ‘band wagon’ in- 
stinct in the average individual— 
that instinct to want to be with the 
crowd. The crowd we emphasize is 
the energetic population of Savings 
Town, composed of our 75,000 sav- 
ings customers.’’ 


A comprehensive advertising cam- 
paign introduced the Savings Town 
idea and is carrying it through. Sav- 
ings Town has become a trade name. 




















































‘‘Where wishes come true’’ is a 
sort of slogan that is used in con- 
nection with Savings Town and add- 
ing a touch of sentiment and glamor 
to the advertising idea that apparent- 
ly has had much to do with putting 
over Savings Town. 

A series of three ‘‘teaser’’ adver- 
tisements in local newspapers served 
to introduce the new town of Mil- 
waukee. Each advertisement 
one column wide 
by about four 
inches high. ‘‘If 
you knew of a 
town where wishes 
come true, 
would go_ there, 
wouldn't you?” 
the first teaser ad- 
vertisement asked. 

The second 
serted, ‘There is a 
town where wishes 
come true. 75,000 
have found it. 
Ask your friends.”’ 

The last of the 
small advertise- 
ments showed an 
arch as to the en- 
trance of a city. 
‘“The town where 
wishes come true,”’ 


was 


you 


as- 


was the inscription 
the arch, 
and the text con- 
tinued, ‘‘75,000 people are waiting 
to welcome you. Do you know the 
way ?”’ 

Then the secret back of the teaser 
copy was revealed in a large news- 
paper advertisement. At the top of 
the space was a drawing of the bank, 
surrounded by countless homes, with 
the sun shining brilliantly in the 
background. ‘‘It’s Savings Town, 
where wishes come true!’’ proclaimed 
the headline and caption under the 
drawing. 


across 






Billboards were used to popularize the word “Savings ) tu t i : 
This, however, was just a part of the whole campaign which has resulted in a big increase in savings business. 
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First Wisconsin National Bank 


MILWAUKEE 





Some of the printed matter used 
to sell the idea of “Savings Town.” 


Everybody Saw The Advertising 


Simultaneously with this large ad- 
vertisement in the newspapers the 
bank began advertising Savings 
Town on its 15 painted bulletin 
boards at strategie points around the 
city, in street cars, in its own display 
windows and in the lobby of the 
bank. phase of savings ad- 
vertising was immediately tied up 
with Savings Town, 
and not since that 
announcement has 
any savings bank 
copy gone out that 
did not feature 
Savings Town in 
some way. 

In the main lobby 
of the bank were 
a series of 
simulating 
such as 


Every 


signs 
hands 
are used 
as highway mark- 
pointing to- 
ward the savings 
department, and 
reading, ‘‘This is 
the way to 
ings Town.’’ In 
the department it- 
self was a large 
sign, reading ‘‘ This 
is Savings Town.”’ 
Likewise there is a 
reproduction of the 
large newspaper advertisement, en- 
larged to about four feet high and 
two and one-half feet wide, and 
mounted and framed. 

Basically the appeal of the bank’s 
savings advertising is about the same 
It feat- 
ures saving to buy a home, an auto- 
mobile, a better future for the chil- 
dren—the better things in life avail- 
able through consistent saving; but 
because the bank features Savings 
Town rather than mere saving, it 


ers, 


Sav- 


as most savings advertising. 









presents these old arguments in ney 
clothing and more closely identifi« 
the institution with the advertising 
without the danger of too much talk. 
ing about one’s self. 

In many of the larger newspape 
advertisements and on the billboards 
an imaginary city, built around the 
bank, representing the homes of the 
75,000 residents of Savings Town } 
forms a dramatic illustration and 
background. | 





The Savings Town idea is carried 
out in regular street car card adver. 
tising, and for some time a ear 
‘*dash’’ ecard has been used to further 
feature this new idea. Blotters ani 
envelop stuffers play up Saving § 
Town. So well is the idea being ad. § 
vertised that saving is becoming 
synonymous with Savings Town, and | 
Savings Town means the First Wis 
consin National Bank. 








i 


Flood Lights Attract Customers 


When the Chicago Lawn State 
3ank built its new building, many 
new features were added. 

Of all the new features the amber 
(‘ood lights have created the most 
interest. We have received 
favorable comments from our 
tomers and those who pass our win- 
lows. We placed a 500 watt amber J 
tiood lamp on both sides of the main 
lobby and two lamps on the railing of 
our second floor baleony so that the 
lights illuminate the vault door en- 
haneing the beauty of the polished 
steel. 


many 
Cus- 


The amber lights throw their rays 
from these advantageous places and 
make the bronze cages look like gold 
at night. Amber was chosen so that 
it would harmonize with the tan 
Spanish walls and the shades of 
brown, tan and red in the marble. 
John H. Bain, Jr., Cashier. 








—— ee ee 


Savings Town 


Town” and to tie it up with the First Wisconsin National Bank. 


ae 
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OLLOWING the appearance of 
our advertisement entitled, 
“What Our Tellers Can Do For 
You,’’ customers invariably men- 
tioned the advertisement while trans- 
acting their business in our bank. 


A bank’s new business man will do 


We tell 
the 
world 
that we 
have 
good 
tellers 


» for you 





} What our tellers 
| can de 





well to recognize the fundamental 
truth that his best source of new 
business lies in securing additional 
business from present customers. We 
keep in very close touch with them. 
In this work we find our central file 
very helpful, but we also advertise to 
them, using all of the effective me- 
diums of the printed message. 

We waste little time trying to take 
business away from competitors. 
We concentrate rather on the striet- 
ly new banking buiness which is con- 
tinually coming to our community, 
in our search for new depositors. 

The pride of our bank is its uni- 
formly good employes. We are able 
to say this because we give special 
attention to their training. Having 
employes of which we may be proud, 
we tell the world about them. 

In a series of ads which has been 
Tun on more than one occasion, we 
tell readers what they may expect 
from our tellers, from our bookkeep- 
ers, from the transit department, 
and from the other parts of the bank. 

In a recent advertisement we said 
this: ‘‘You are sure to find your 
teller pleasant. If he has not that 
God-given friendly interest. in the 
Welfare of others, he never reaches 
the tellers’ cage. 
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Grouchy Tellers ? not in This Bank 


By EUGENE C. GLASGOW 


Manager, Business Extension, Northwestern 
National Bank, Minneapolis 


“Tfaman has not that God-given friend- 


ly interest in the welfare of others, 


‘‘The grouch just doesn’t make 
the grade—not in our bank.”’ 

We set a high standard for speed 
as well as friendliness and we tell 
people about this speed in the 
tellers’ advertisement in the follow- 
ing words: ‘ 


Speedy Tellers Advertised 


‘* Almost before you ean say ‘Jack 
Robinson,’ a Northwestern teller can 
take your deposit, count the money 
and make the proper entry in your 
passbook. 

‘‘Such speed and accuracy it 
handling money is a gift. Few peo- 
ple have it. It is a gift, however, 
that improves with practice. 

‘*Behind the scenes at The North- 
western, carefully selected clerks are 


Wrere minutes count We 
ann ara 


advertise 


the 


Promptness 
of 


our 


Service 





given long months of training. Some 
of the best of them fail to make good 
in handling money—they are too 
slow, they make mistakes, they get 
rattled. 

‘“Those who finally make good and 
appear at the tellers’ windows to 
wait on you are thoroughly qualified. 
They are ready to serve you by tak- 
ing as little of your time as is human- 
ly possible. 

‘*More than this, these Northwest- 
ern tellers are trained bank men who 
have been through the mill. Every 
one of them knows all about our 
bank, knows the officers and the de- 
partment heads and just what their 
duties are.’’ 

An advertisement entitled ‘‘ Where 





he never reaches the teller’s cage.” 









Minutes Count’’ deseribes the work 
of our transit department and shows 
the careful system we have worked 
out and the careful training we have 
given our employes to make sure that 
every item is handled promptly. 
This advertisement is summed up in 
the following words. 

¥ Our big object here is to get your 
out-of-town checks into the mails at 
once 





‘““To route them the quickest and 
safest way to their final destina- 
tion— 


‘“To let you know promptly if any 
delay in payment developes 
‘“‘And above all, to 
money !”’ ; 

Safety is the key-note in our ad- 
vertisement about our bookkeeping 
department. We show how a book- 
keeper has only certain accounts to 
handle, how he prevents the passing 
of stop-payment checks, how he pre- 
vents loss from checks that are writ- 
ten so that they may easily be al- 
tered, and so on. 

In this advertisement we des- 
eribed an individual in our book- 
keeping department, A. R. Pepper, 
and we eall him ‘‘Pep’’ which is his 
nickname around the bank. This 
gives an individuality to the adver- 
tising. 





get the 


And 


we show 
how our 


Wier our bookkeepers 
{ can do for you 
| == 





customers 
are 


protected 





This type of advertisement has 
not only created much favorable 
comment, but has developed a type 
of good-will and confidence in our 
institution that would be hard to 
secure in any other way. 
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OES a bank as- 
sume any risk in 

allowing the president 
of a corporation to de- 
posit corporate checks 
to his personal ac- 
count, upon his in- 
dorsement as 
dent? 

A. Yes. In ease 
the president did not 
have authority to in- 
dorse such paper the 
bank might render it- 
self liable for a loss 
caused thereby. For 
its own protection, 
The bank should ascertain the author- 
ity of the president to indorse his 
company’s paper. 


presi- 


Certification By Wire 


Q. A bank customer went to a 
distant city and gave his check in 
payment for cattle. The payee wired 
the bank for certification, and the 
bank complied. The customer 
stopped payment before the check 
was presented. What are the rights 
of the bank? 

A. The certification by wire was 
valid and bound the bank. The eus- 
tomer had no right to stop payment 
after certification. 


Wrongful Delivery of Escrow 


Q. A customer delivered a deed to 
the cashier of his bank to be held in 
escrow and delivered to a_ third 
party upon'the payment of a certain 
sum. The cashier delivered the deed 
to the third party and accepted stock 
in a corporation, which proved to be 
worthless, instead of money. Is the 
bank liable for the resulting loss ? 

A. The cashier would, under or- 
dinary circumstances, have author- 
ity to undertake such service, and in 
doing so he would bind his bank. 
And, since the law requires a strict 
compliance with instructions in the 
delivery of escrows, this breach by 
the cashier would render his bank 
liable for the loss sustained thereby. 


Accommodation Maker of Note 


Q. A signed the note of B as a 
favor and received no consideration 
for his act. The bank accepted the 
note for value, but with knowledge 
that A received none of the considera- 
tion. Is A bound? 
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Leslie Childs 
Tells Of 


ane crous 


Risks 


What they are and 
how your bank may 


avoid them 


A. Yes., A is an accommodation 
maker, and under the Negotiable In- 
strument Law such a maker is liable 
to a holder for value even though the 
holder knew him to be an accommo- 
dation maker when the note was ac- 
quired. 


Stockholder Inspection of Books 


Q. May the holder of one share 
of stock in a national bank enforce a 
demand to inspect the bank’s books? 

A. Generally speaking, a stock- 
holder has the right to inspect a 
bank’s books. In some of the states 
this right is enforced regardless of 
the motive behind the demand. In 
other states, if the motive of the 
stockholder in demanding inspection 
is improper, it may be denied. 


Order of Payment of Checks 


Q. A customer has a balance of 
$210. He issues two checks, one for 
$100 and the other for $150, and 
these checks are presented for pay- 
ment at the same time. What is the 
duty of the bank in respect to pay- 
ment? 

A. It has been held in eases of 
this kind that it is the duty of the 
bank to pay so long as it has funds 
to cover checks presented, and where 
two or more checks which are pre- 
sented simultaneously, and their ag- 
gregate exceeds the customer’s bal- 
ance, the bank may use its discretion 








in selecting the cheek 
or checks to be paid, 


Paying Checks After 
Banking Hours 


Q. A bank’s hours 

are from 9 a. m. to 

3:30 p. m. A customer 

with knowledge of 

this fact gave his 

check at 3:30 p m, 

and the paying teller 

paid it at 4 p.m. The 

following morning, 

the customer attempt- 

ed to stop payment 

being at the bank for 

this purpose at 9 a. m. 

tomer contends the bank had no 

authority to pay the check after 

banking hours. Is the bank liable 
for the loss? 

A. By the weight of authority, a 
bank is not required to pay checks 
after banking hours. However, if it 
chooses to do so the payment is valid, 
and the bank ineurs no _ liability 
thereby. 


The cus- 


Lost Bond In Safety Vault 

Q. A customer of a bank’s safety 
vault department found a bond ina 
private room while engaged in ex- 
amining the contents of his own box. 
Is the bank or the customer entitled 
to possession of the bond until the 
rightful owner can be found? 

A. It has been held in a ease of 
this kind that the bank is entitled to 
possession of a lost bond found un- 
der circumstances of this kind. The 
court reasoned that the bond being 
found in a private room operated by 
the bank in connection with its safety 
vault department, it had not been 
found in a public place. That the 
bond though lost was, while in this 
room, within the care of the bank, 
and that the latter was within its 
rights in retaining possession pend- 
ing the finding of the owner. 


Bank President Recommending 


Stock 


Q. A bank president made false 
representations concerning the finan- 
cial standing of a company and in- 
duced a customer of the bank to buy 
worthless stock therein. Is the bank 
liable for the loss ? 

A. Generally speaking, a bank 
will not be liable for an unauthor- 
ized representation made by its presi- 
dent unless it received some benefit 
therefrom. The president is, of 
course, personally liable. 
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Number 4 In The Bill Wilson Series 


Commercial Accounts 
What Are They? 









The new advertising manager of the Gibraltar 
National Bank learns that in banking the same 
name may apply to two very dissimilar relations 


By R. E. PORTER 





















; pw new advertising manager of about this bank in particular.” profitably, without close and constant 
the Gibraltar National Bank— ‘‘Aren’t you supposed to be an study of its old business. Can you?”’ 
; most readers know him already as advertising expert ?’’ asked the chief, ‘“Why no,’’ said President Moder- 
. Bill Wilson—was at the president’s with a twinkle, well, ‘I thought it was dis- 
t desk the day after his luncheon with ‘‘and can’t you tinetly understood that you 
; the cashier, the luncheon at which he goto Mr. Avery should make a_ thorough 
y had been politely warned against try- as a banking study of banking and of our 
ing to know too much about the  expert?Believe business in particular, right 
bank’s business and where it came me, I do.”’ from the start. I told Mr. 
‘ from. ‘No, sir,’’ Avery that, when he sug- 
‘ “Mr. Moderwell,’’ said Bill, ‘‘I was Bill’s gested getting you in here in 
. want to be sure of taking hold of my warm come- the first place. You must 
. job at the right end, and I thought back. ‘‘I’m have misunderstood him.”’ 
d you wouldn’t mind my asking fora not that kind Bill didn’t feel that he had 
" word of guidance before I commence of an advertis- misunderstood Mr. Avery, 
to begin to start. Mr. Avery andI ing expert. but he was glad to let it 
if had luncheon together yesterday. Experts. like go at that. 
to He seems to feel that the ** All right, sir, 
“ more I stick to advertis- perhaps I did. 
¥ ing, and the less I try to Now my plan is 
“ put my nose into bank- to take the busi- 
i. ing, the better it will be ness of the bank, 
ty for all parties concerned. department by 
= He was good enough to department, and 
” say that he was responsi- find out as 
‘is ble for my being here at quickly as pos- 
k, all, and he intimates, in sible what the 
3 the politest sort of way, present custom- 
a. that if I try to trace er knows about 
business to its sources the bank and 
and regulate advertising what he gets out 
} policies accordingly, I “Yes,” reflected Mr. Moderwell, ‘yes, you might do well to analyze the of it, so that I 
won't get to first base as ft Darin of thess are more trouble than they are worth to the bank. cau Give the man 
Ise a useful employe of this Look them over and let me know whether you don’t think we ought to stop we want for a 
in- bank. Frankly, this sort advertising for that kind of business entirely. I feel that perhaps, while we eustomer con- 
ne of puts me up a tree. = bgt —— small personal accounts, we should stop trying to erete, specific, 
uy If, as Mr. Avery sales reasons for 
nk says, banking is entirely coming into the 
different from the merchandising that have wasted more good money fold and becoming a customer of 
nk lines in which I’m experienced, then for commercial advertisers than fires ours.’’ 
or: I’m likely to make numerous and or floods. And if they’ve ever had *‘T am afraid you will find that 
asi- costly mistakes in handling the Gib- the chance, you can bet they’ve done rather difficult, young man,’’ said 
efit raltar National’s advertising unless the same thing for financial adver- Mr. Moderwell, ‘‘because the things 
of Ilearn a lot about the banking busi- tisers. I can’t imagine increasing we do for many of our customers, we 





ness in general and a lot more 
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the new business of any organization, 


could not—and frankly would not— 
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do for the ordinary man who would 
read your advertisements. Our rela- 
tions with customers are distinctly 
confidential. We will not even dis- 
close the fact that a man or a cor- 
poration carries an account with us, 
unless we are convineed that the eus- 
tomer wants that information given 
to the person or agency asking for it. 
As for the intimate details of our 
established relations, it takes an or- 
der of court to make us disclose those 
things to anybody.’’ 

‘‘Is that true of every customer 
the bank has?’’ asked Bill, non- 
plussed. 

‘** Absolutely true of every one,’’ 
was the reply. 

‘“‘But Mr. Moderwell,’’ expos- 
tulated Bill, ‘‘how do you get new 
customers at all—how did you ever 
get new customers—without telling 
them what you could do for them ?”’ 


Some Things Can Be Established 


and Some Can Not 


‘‘Oh, telling a man face to face 
and publishing blanket announce- 
ments in the daily newspapers are 
entirely different things,’’ said the 
president. ‘‘ or example, when your 
father came into this bank 40 years 
ago and asked for a loan, I knew al- 
most at once whether the bank would 
handle his account or not, and if I 
had been in doubt, I could have satis- 
fied myself before saying anything 
definite to him.’’ 

It looked like the time to seek the 
line of least resistance. 

‘‘How many borrowing customers 
have we got?’’ asked Bill. 

‘**T don’t know the exact number,”’ 
the president was mildly annoyed at 
the question, ‘‘about 600, I should 
ed 
**Oh,’’ said Bill, ‘‘that gives me a 
new lease on life. I should have said 
at the start that loan transactions 
would be the last study I should try 
to make because they are the most 
important. The bank has 14,250 
checking accounts and if only 600 of 
them borrow, I can do a good deal on 
the other 13,650 where I won’t be in- 
truding on such confidential rela- 
tions, can’t [?”’ 


Non-Borrowing Accounts 
To Be Analyzed 


““Ves,’’ reflected Mr. Moderwell, 
‘‘ves, you might do well to analyze 
the non-borrowing checking ac- 
eounts. A lot of them are small, and 
I sometimes think that most of them 
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are more trouble than they are worth 
to the bank. Look them over anid let 
me know whether you don’t think 
we ought to stop advertising for that 
kind of business entirely. I feel 
that perhaps, while we can’t refuse 
to take these small personal accounts, 
we should stop trying to get any 
more of them. Talk to Mr. Avery 
about that and—er—see me again in 
a day or two. I’m leaving for New 


Banking 
Standards 


EARLY every business of 
national importance is 
profiting, nowadays, from a 
central bureau of standards. 
All organizations in one line 
contribute facts to a central 
reservoir of confidential in- 
formation, and digested av- 
erages based on these con- 
tributions are available as a 
yardstick for the use of each 
individual organization. 
The same thing could be 
done in the banking busi- 
ness, with less practical dif- 
ficulty than in many others, 
because the field of neces- 
sary and possible improve- 
ments in banking may be 
restricted to the one item of 
operational cost. 


Adjustments that im- 
prove any business may be 
divided into three depart- 
ments: First, increased 
selling price; second, in- 
creased volume; third, de- 
creased cost. Obviously, 
the first two could be 
treated as of secondary im- 
portance in banking and 
attention concentrated on 
the third, for a considerable 
time at all events. 


According to Melvin 
Traylor, president of the 
First National Bank of 
Chicago and member of the 
administrative committee of 
the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation: “This thing has 
got to be done and no bank 
can plead either its size or 
its smallness as an excuse 
for apathy in connection 
with it.” 


York tonight but will be back Weg. 
nesday.’’ 

Bill left the president’s office jp 
considerable bewilderment. Ap. 
parently, the bank’s commercial de. 
partment transacted two distinct and 
opposite kinds of business—one king 
too valuable for discussion by its ad. 
vertising manager and the other tog 
worthless to merit his attention, 
With his hand on his forehead he 
stopped at the head paying teller’; 
window and asked greyheaded Mr 
Hardy to take luncheon with him at 
the City Club. What he learned 
about commercial banking customers 
from a man who had been handling 
them for 15 years will be the subject 
of the next installment of the Bill 
Wilson series. 


What A Board Of Directors 
Should Be 


My conception of a satisfactory 
board of directors is a board small 
enough to be wieldy yet large 
enough to have a diversification of 
interest that would give the officers 
points of contact and sourees of in- 
formation about various 
credit. 


lines of 


I have no sympathy with a man 
who accepts the responsibility of a 
directorship in a bank and then lets 
other interests or indifference keep 
him from regular attendance at 
board meetings, nor of a director who 
treats as a personal reflection any 
adverse action against business that 
is recommended by that director. 

I am not convinced that the duty 
of a director is necessarily that of 
soliciting accounts for a bank, but 
rather lending his judgment and 
time to the safe conduct of the bank 
and a reasonable supervision of its 
investments and lines of credit. 

A bank directorate should be con- 
posed of men well and favorably 
known in the community and who 
conduct their own affairs in such 
manner that no adverse reflection 
would be cast upon the bank by 
reason of their conduct.—F. 6. 
Addison, Jr., vice president, Secur- 
ity Savings & Commercial Bank, 
Washington, D. C. 


Although particular conditions sur 
rounding every bank vary, it is safe t 
say that every bank should have an ad- 
vertising budget, with the amounts ap 
portioned to those media which have 
proven their worth—Mary B. Reeves. 
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This is the third of a series of three articles by Ira F. Reed. The 


other two appeared in March and April. 


Copies of these other 


issues can be had at 50 cents each as long as the supply lasts 


Mortgage Loan Accounting 


Forms that save time 


and insure accuracy 


HEN a loan is closed and ex- 

penses collected, we proceed to 
pay all bills in connection. Usually, 
in order to save time, instead of fil- 
ing the papers ourselves, we send 
them with the last supplement to the 
abstracter, who includes them in the 
abstract and files them for record. 

The charges for these items, un- 
less we know the borrower well, are 
estimated and collected at time of 
closing. The abstract with loan 
papers inserted now goes back to the 
attorneys who render us a final 
opinion showing the lien in us to 
seeure the debt. 

We file all our loans in numerical 
order, and keep a numerical register 
showing the consecutive numbers, 
followed by the name, and property 
as the loan is closed. From this 
register, a card file is made up to be 
filed alphabetically, and another card 
to be filed under description of the 
property as to addition, lot and 
block. In registering the loan, if 
there is more than one name in- 
volved, we index it under each so as 
to make it readily findable. 

In addition to the card alphabetical 
index, we keep in the record vault 
a patent thumb 
index with sub 
thumb index known 
as Graves’ Printed 
Index, made by 
Hall & McChesney, 
Ine., Syracuse, N. Y. 
which is quite gen- 
erally used instead 
of the ecard file in 
finding files, as it is 
much quicker. This 
is double work but 
often serves well as 
a check each against 
the other as it is 
very important to 
always be able to 


B-27-2ua 
MATURITY 
May 5th 
Nov Sth 


RATE INTEREST 
6% & 1% 


RATE PAST DUE 


INOTE NOS. OO 


FILE 6000 
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File No. 6900 _ 


Addr Cor, Grevateric &  _ 
Hew thorae, 








Deed af Traat an let 5, Block 1, Riverside Terrace, 
ep addition to the City of Soustea, Barris County, 
Teme. 
cee BQ34 Blodgett A ve., Boueten, Teme- - 
» § evan Room, two story brick veneer residence asd 





dQouble garage with servant's quarters on pared street 
$ 10,000.00 _ Tou! 513,750.00 


® 


This description of loan is sent to the 
bills receivable bookkeeper. From this 
and the notes themselves, the book- 
keeper writes up the loan in the note 
register shown on the next page. 


Land Valve $3,260.00 !mpreremen 
Ineveance Reqrinae Fire § 9,000.00 Toes § 6000.00 
Remerts. The above is a very desirable loan 


find the file, though one might fail 
to index it. 

The loan is now registered and the 
correspondence folder and the legal 
size envelope previously described 
are given the same number and are 
filed together in the vault in metal, 
legal size drawer files in numerical 
order. The files are either held, or a 


MAKER__DOQE, JOHWN 


By IRA F. REED 


Vice President, Guardian Trust 


Co., Houston, Texas 


follow up file is held in the loan de- 
partment until everything is com-. 
plete and then they are turned over 
to the vault custodian. 

The insurance policies are passed 


to the insurance department, which is 


a sub-department of the loan depart- 
ment, and are filed in metal docu- 
ment files, each loan in a document 
envelope, in numerical order the 
numbers corresponding with the loan 
file number. 

Insurance cards are made, giving 
the data as to amount of insurance 
required on the loan, the expirations, 
using ecards which are quite gen- 
erally used in insurance offices for 
this purpose. We hold all policies on 
loans made by us, even after being 
sold, and serve the purchaser in see- 
ing that they are kept renewed, in 
proper amount. 

Next loan description sheet (Fig. 
1) is made up, and this sheet, to- 
gether with a form letter of en- 
closure is sent to the bills receivable 
bookkeeper, who receipts a copy of 
the form letter and returns:it to us 
for the file. Charge and eredit en- 
tries accompany the notes, unless it 
was necessary to issue them in ad- 

vance of this in or- 
der to give the bor- 
rower his check be- 








Street Address&o 





Endorser or Assumed by 


Street Address. 


fore getting all the 
detail done. 

From the notes 
themselves and the 
loan description 
sheet, the bills re- 








Show on above line whether interest and principal are to be paid by maker or charge 


9 JOS Prin M006 g 7015 0 


DESCRIPTION OF SECURITY 


d to his account in TRUST FUND. 


The bills receivable bookkeeper makes maturity cards like this which serve as 
reminders to send out notices of maturities. 


ceivable bookkeeper, 
first writes up the 
loan and its deserip- 
tion in the note 
register, a copy of 
which register is 
kept for approval 
by the board of di- 
rectors at their reg- 
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ular meetings and is incorporated in 
the minutes of the meeting. 

After the bills receivable book- 
keeper has finished this, he makes 
maturity ecards (Fig. 2) as a remind- 
er for sending out notices of matur- 
ities. He then makes up a ledger 
sheet for the loan and takes the 
ledger sheet and notes and loan de- 
seription sheet to the treasurer. The 
treasurer receipts the bookkeeper on 
the margin of the ledger sheet, and 
the ledger sheet is placed in a loose 
leaf ledger binder. 

The treasurer then files the notes 
in the securities vault, and retains 
the loan description sheet in loose- 
leaf binder to sell loans from, usually 
making up several sets of duplicates 
of it which may be passed out to pros- 
pective investors. 

After the loan is all sold the loan 
description sheet is returned by the 
treasurer to the filing department 
where it is placed in the original loan 
file for future reference. 

The ledger sheet, is a form adopted 


LOAN FILE NO. 6000 


Endorser or Collateral 


_Addition to the City of Houston, Texas. 








—Deed of Trust on Lot 5, Block 1, Riverside Terrace, an 


by us about three years ago after 
considerable experimenting as up to 
that time we did not have a form 
that displayed all the necessary in- 
formation at all times. This form 
has proved very satisfactory. The 
illustration shows the sheet just after 
the loan is closed. The record of the 
principal notes is kept on one side 
and of the interest notes on the re- 
verse side. 


How Sales of Notes Are 
Entered 


In the payments column in each 
instance, record is made as payments 
are made. In the interest columns, 
entries are made as the interest on the 
principal notes matures, or shortly 
before when notices are sent out, and 
then the collection column shows 
payments when made. Were a note 
to be sold out of this loan we would 
debit ‘‘Bills receivable sold’’ and 
eredit ‘‘Bills receivable’’ and the 
purchaser’s name would be entered 
on the ledger sheet under the head- 





ing ‘‘Sales.’’ The amount would be 
entered under the heading ‘‘ Balange 
due holders,’’ and would be sub. 
tracted from amount shown a 
‘*Bills receivable balance.’’ 

Then in the purchaser’s ledger we 
would open an account with the per. 
son to whom the note is sold, and 
would debit ‘‘Purchaser’s bills re. 
ceivable, James Smith,’’ posting the 
entry to the account of James Smith 
in the purchaser’s ledger. 

Offsetting this, we would either 
have cash, or its equivalent, or a 
debit to his account from some ip. 
vestment fund we might have. The 
amount column in our bills reeeiy. 
able ledger headed ‘‘Sales’’ is con. 
trolled by a general ledger account, 

The purchaser’s ledger is con- 
trolled by an account in the general 























ledger, ‘‘Purehaser’s bills reeeiy. 
able,’’ and the amount column in our 





bills receivable ledger under ‘‘ Sales” 
is controlled by our general ledger 
account ‘‘Bills receivable — sold.” 


(Continued on page 40) 










GUARDIAN TRUST CO., HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Date Acquired 11/5/22 Date of Note-11/5/27_ Rate of Int. or Discount__6% 


Maker___ JOHN DOE. 






BILLS RECEIVABLE 





Address_ 
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notes are made. 





Name of Account 


Form No. 3 shows one side of the ledger sheet on which mortgage loans are written up. 
written up and before payments have been made. 


JOHN DOE 
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No. 4 shows the other side of this same sheet where records of the interest 
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This shows the sheet just after the loan is 
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Windows Make The Picture 


- 


A ARTIST who pleases 

the lay mind with his 

» pictures, uses high lights 
against darker colors. 

The architect uses the 
same device, but often, in- 
stead of paint, he uses 
sunlight for the contrasting 
bright spots, filtering it 
through windows of various 
shapes and designs. 


Sometimes a small win- 


dow produces the fantastic 
effect desired, but more 
often, in bank design, the 
larger window high lights 
the picture more effectively. 


Here are examples of 
windows used in different. 
ways to make individual- 


istic bank pictures. 


The graceful curves 
of window tops, and 
the liberal use of sun- 
light on pillars and 
cages make an un- 
usual picture of the 
Barnett National Bank 
of Jacksonville, Fla. 


A design featuring 
the end window 
enabled Ritter and 
Shay, architects of 
this beautiful bank- 
ing room to make a 
picture long to be 
remembered by 
customers of‘ the 
Pennsylvania Co. of 
Philadelphia. 
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Both architectur- 
al design and light 
shadings produce 
real art that any 
layman can appre- 
ciatein the National 
Bank of America in 
Paterson, N. J. 


This arched win- 
dow provides an 
inspiration for the 
artisticuseof drapes 
to harmonize with 
the dark paneling in 
the First National 
Bank, Flint, Mich. 





The Basis of Improvement 


In Bank Functional Organization 


Work should be so subdivided that no higher priced individual 
performs work which a lower priced individual can perform. 


Analyze the work of any officer in an average bank and note 
the extreme divergency from this principle. 


A manager has two major functions: To supervise. Success- 
ful operation depends upon good supervision. And to think. 
Progress depends upon sound thinking. The higher the 
managerial position, the more important it is to reserve time 
for thinking. 


There must be a clear definition of authority and responsibility. 


There should be no authority without responsibility and no 
responsibility without authority. The authority to issue an 
order must carry with it the responsibility to see that it is 
properly executed. The big point is to place responsibility so 
squarely that not only will initiative and dignity be built up, 
but also that the old game of “passing the buck” cannot be 
played. 


The proper individual must be selected for each supervisory 
position by the person next higher in authority and his duties 
and responsibilities clearly outlined to him. 


There is no relationship between technical ability and super- 
visory or executive ability. A very able technician may be a 
very poor executive. Before an individual can be selected as 
a group supervisor, the “job’”’ must be definitely outlined and 
a specialist in that ‘“‘job”’ selected. If individuals are added 
to the organization primarily because of “general” knowledge 
and with no specific intensive qualifications for an essential 
“job”, the organization will develop itself into “a little of 
everything, but not much of anything” and vitally important 
functions of work will suffer. 


An understudy must be provided for each supervisory position. 


Each individual should act in a triple capacity: perform his 
assigned work; study to become familiar with the work of the 
position next higher; teach his work to someone of the next 
lower rank. This principle creates permanency of organization. 


Executive control records should be prepared which will meas- 
ure the effectiveness of group operations and which will give the 
chief executive facts from which the managerial ability of the 
heads of the various groups can be determined. 


. The nature of the business transacted. 

. The work of personnel involved in transacting that business. 
. The methods used in transacting that business. 

. A study of the work performed by each individual. 


. A study of the relationship of the work of each individual with 
the work of other individuals. 


. The relationship which exists between groups of work. 

. A study of the scope of each group. 

. A study of the inter-relationships which exist among the groups. 

. A study of the lines of authority and responsibility among the 
positions the occupants of which control the activities of the 
groups. 

. A study of the capabilities and limitations as to various types 
of work which can be effectively performed by each individual. 

. A study of the technical capability of each individual as dis- 
tinguished from administrative or executive ability. 


Organization 
Principles 


This list is a safe basis from 
which to work. In every 
step of your planning, check 
back against these principles. 


Organization 
Analysis 


Eleven steps in the study of 
your present organization 
with a view of making im- 
provements. 
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Organization Analysis 


i kes infant in the growing family 


of bank analytical operations 


By H. N. STRONCK 


Senior Partner, H. N. Stronck & Co., Consultants to Banks and Bankers 


N the development of* 

sound organization strue- 
tures, two major groups of 
operations are necessary: 
1. Analysis, 2. Synthesis. 

In proportion as analysis 
is keen and correct, and 
synthesis is sure and un- 
erring, so will be the re- 
sultant efficiency. 

During periods in the 
past when profit margins 
were large, many institu- 
tions neglected careful an- 
alysis. Wastes were great 
and many opportunities 
lost, but they knew nothing about 
them and cared less, for profits were 
up to expectations. 

However, when banks came face 
to face with the problem of diminish- 
ing profit ratios, the era of analysis 
began and, as a result, some form of 
analysis is now in use in practically 
all progressive banks. 

To date, the function of analysis 
as applied in banking, has not ex- 
tended intensively into factors other 
than: Credit, operating expenses, 
systems, procedures, and unprofitable 
services. 

Organization analysis is still in its 
infancy. 


Organization Analysis 


Organization analysis involves a 
thorough study of the elements shown 
in the accompanying tabulation. 

The findings from such an anal- 
ysis ean best be visualized by the use 
of organization charts. Three types 
of charts are usually applied, or all 
three types pictured on one chart: 
_ One type shows the lines of author- 
ity, responsibility and supervision. 
Another shows the description of 


work. The third shows the flow of 
work, 
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Organization Synthesis 


The objective of synthesis is to 
take the findings of analysis and re- 
construct therefrom elements of 
greater value and effectiveness. This 
new structure, to reach the greatest 
benefits, must conform to sound or- 
ganization principles. A number of 
these principles are so elementary 
that they are realized and appre- 
ciated by the majority of individuals, 
but there is a lack of application. 
They are listed on another page. 


Functional Organization 


Plans 


The following steps are necessary 
in the development of functional or- 
ganization plans: 


1. The logical segregation of 
similar activities into unified groups. 


2. A clear definition of the scope 
of each of these groups. 


3. A clear definition of the inter- 
relationship which exists among 
these groups. 


4. Definite lines of authority and 
responsibility among the positions, 
the occupants of which control the 
several activities or functions. 


Illustrations Of 
Plans 


Is quite natural that dozens of 
bankers should feel a debt of 
gratitude to Mr. Stronck for show- 
ing them how to improve their bank- 
ing policies and operations in this 
series of articles on bank adminis- 
tration of which this is the fourth. 
The others will appear in succeed- 
ing issues. 


The accompanying charts - 
illustrate functional organ- 
ization plans of purely 
commercial banks which 
have proven ideal for the 
conditions found. There 
is no universal ideal plan 
however. A plan may be 
ideal for one bank and if 
the same plan were applied 
to another bank, the results 
may be disastrous. 


Intensive analysis of all 
of the factors involved-is necessary 
ix, each instance and an ideal plan 
designed to meet the conditions. In 
principle, there is no difference be- 
tween the chart shown of the small 
bank and that of the large one. 


In the case of the large bank, the 
volume of work handled in each 
‘*key’’ position is so great as to re- 
quire all of the time of the occupant ; 
in the smaller banks the plan is to 
have someone major in the work of 
each ‘‘key’’ position and be held 
strictly accountable therefore, and if 
the individual has other time avail- 
able, to minor in some other position. 


In the case of the large commer- 
cial bank, the country bank activities 
have developed to such a large scale 
that the grouping of these activities 
into a separate, major function be- 
came necessary, hence we have the 
function, ‘‘country banks’’ which re- 
lates to the development of profitable 
country bank accounts, the internal 
handling of the activities involved, 
and the effective servicing of these 
accounts. 


Subsequent articles will discuss 
these various functions in detail. 

The charts mentioned in this ar- 
ticle are to be found on the following 
page. 
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Organization Charts For Large 
and Small Banks 


[FUNCTIONAL ORGANIZATION PLAN 
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Unless All Signs Fail— 


This is what will happen 


to business this fall 


By HARPER LEECH 


Of the editorial staff of the Chicago Tribune. His investigations take him to all parts of America and 
keep_him in personal contact with business men in all lines 






















UMMER and early fall hold forth dicated by events. An examination majority of responsible leaders 
the prospect of a gradual mobil- of these prophecies, which have be- and economic students concurred 
ization of economic forces, which come an annual feature of American in the belief that the United 
will result in more pronounced busi- life, will disclose that the great States was in for a year of relatively- 











ness activity later. This 
may become evident in a 
spurt after the presidential 
election, or just before. 

While so many new facts 
and forees have compli- 
eated the American busi- 
ness problem in_ recent 
years, that all comparisons 
involve partial and perilous 
analogies, in a general way, 
conditions at this time re- 
eall 1922. Marked improve- 
ment in business actually 
began early in that year, 
but it was not until Jan- 
uary and February of 1923 
—when the movement had 
nearly reached its climax, 
that consciousness of prosper- 
ity became general. 





Conditions Now Different 
Than In 1922 


The slight recession of business 
in the last half of 1927 meas- 
ured by a decline of railroad 
traffic of only 2.9% as compared 
to the year before—itself a year 
of extra high production—was 
of course a mere trifle compared 
to the general liquidation of 
1921. Last year, in fact, some 
lines of business which had re- 
mained depressed since 1921, 
felt their first substantial bet- 
terments, while those which 
had made such spectacular 
records in 1923, 1925 and 1926 
were experiencing their first 
material recessions—since the 
incidence of the post-war de- 
flation and readjustment. 

So far, the predictions of the 
majority of business leaders 
made at the beginning of 1928 
have been substantially vin- 
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Summer and early fall hold 
forth the prospect of a gradual 
_ mobilization of economic forces, 
which will result in more pro- 
nounced business activity 


<> 


On the whole, the motor in- 
dustry is showing surprising 
strength and will undoubtedly 
regain most of the ground lost 
in 1927. 


<> 


Vast sums in recent years 
have gone into temporary and 
flimsy highway construction, 
into the erection of cheap and 
shoddy housing, into the con- 
struction of boom palaces in 
Florida, into unwisely planned 
industrial plants. 


moderate changes all 
around. There was gen- 
eral agreement in .these 
statements that neither 
boom nor depression were 
at hand. If some of the 
headlines were a bit more 
optimistic than the texts, 
it should be remembered 
that the prophets do not 
write the headlines, and 
head writers, in the limited 
space at their command, 
have seant room for qualifi- 
cations. 


Motor Industry Is 
Healthy 


The most sanguine state- 
ments came from the ranks of 
the automotive industry. Both 
production rates and prospects 
to date have justified them. 
But as the motor industry in 
1927 had undergone a curtail- 
ment of output far below the 
rate of recession in most other 
lines, the sale of 4,000,000 pas- 
senger cars this year would not 
be an accurate index of general 
business advance. With Ford 
now swinging into production 
at a sensational rate, it is not 
impossible that 1928 may come 
near the high record for motor 
production. 

With Ford only in an ex- 
perimental phase of factory 
operations in the first two 
months of the year, the rest of 
the industry produced 555,015 
units against 543,690 in the 
same period of 1927. 

Here are some figures show- 
ing gains of producers :— 
Chevrolet division of General 
Motors produced in the first 
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quarter of 1928, 342,184 cars against 
267,393 for the same period of 1927 
or 28% more. Cadillae and La Salle 
division showed a gain of 37.1%. The 
production of Dodge for the first 
quarter was 60,387 units 
46,566 last year, a gain 
of 29.7%. Studebaker 
recorded a gain in sales 
to dealers—36,000 cars 
as compared to 30,500 in 
the first quarter of 1927. 


against 


Hupp Motor shipped 
16,862 units in the first 
quarter of 1928, com- 
pared to 11,803 in the 
same period of last vear. 
Other producers have 
scored marked advances. 
On the other hand retail 
sales of 82 dealers re- 
porting to the Seventh 
Federal Reserve author- 
ities showed a decline of 
19.5% in number of ears 
sold and a drop of 7.2% 
in value for February 
1928 as compared to the 
same month of the pre- 
vious year. 


Steel Holds Its Own 


On the whole, the 
motor industry is show- 
ing surprising strength 
and will undoubtedly re- 
gain most of the ground 
lost in 1927. Demand 
for steel by motor makers 
and surprisingly favor- 
able showings in construction en- 
abled the steel industry to maintain 
operations in the first three months 
of the year at a rate slightly better 
than that of the same period in 1927. 
Official pig iron statistics for 1927 
just now available show however that 
production in 1927 was 7.1% under 
that of 1926 and 9.4% under the 
record year 1923. 

Because of the much greater use 
of scrap in steel making, the metal- 
lurgical industries this year have ac- 
tually made more steel from less pig 
iron, the output for the first quarter, 
8,969,561 tons being the lowest since 
the first quarter of 1922. 


Electric Power In Greater Demand 


Another indication of substantial, 
if irregular recovery, of business 
volume, is given by the Geological 
survey figures on the output of power 
by public utilities. The total output 
for February was 6,858,423,000 kilo- 
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watt hours, a gain of 11% over the 
same month, the vear before. In the 
last few years the output of electric 
power has gained 12% over the year 
previous, in prosperous years like, 
1923, 1925 and 1926. 


gpapuceete 
geepactert 
] ceapeceett 
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The readjustment of industries and transportation 
facilities to a reduced consumption of coal is one of 
the most important movements now taking place, 
although little attention has been paid to it. 


Summing up the statistical indi- 
cations, we are entitled to say that 
business as a whole is on the up- 
curve from the depressive interval 
of the latter part of 1927, but that 
the rate of recovery is moderate, 
and some industries are in much 
better position to go forward than 
others. 

<< D> 

Some of the improvement noted 
since the first of the year has been 
seasonal, and during the summer 
there will be several seasonal slumps 
to offset to some extent the general 
upward movement. 

<@D 

The unprecedented corporate flo- 
tations last year might have been 
expected to provide a great volume 
of manufacturing and construction 
work in the creation of new capital 
facilities this year—but a great 
deal of last year’s financing was 
refunding, or consisted in the sale 
to the general public of businesses 
formerly held by families or close 
corporations. 


In a way, favorable power produe 
tion figures tend to produce yp. 
favorable figures as to railway cay 
loadings, because not a little of the 
progress of the electrical industry 
has consisted in decreasing the cop. 

sumption of coal in pro. 
portion to power pro. 
duced. 


Coal In Less Demand 


For this reason, a drop 
of car loadings in the 
first 12 weeks of this 
year to 10,841,021 com. 
pared to 11,554,663 for 
the same period in 1927 
is not as significant of 
relative business volume 
as it would otherwise be, 
Car loading decreases 
have very largely con. 
sisted of declines in coal 
loading, in periods when 
loadings of less than ear 
lots, merchandise and 
other commodities have 
been gaining. 

In fact, the readjust- 
ment of industries and 
transportation facilities 
to a reduced consump- 
tion of coal is one of the 
most important move- 
ments now taking place, 
although little attention 
has been paid to it. The 
United States has been 
producing a very great 
volume of goods, while in 
the coal year 1927-1928, with returns 
lacking for the last week, our output 
of soft coal was only 470,076,000 tons 
compared to 587,627,000 tons in 5l 
weeks of the previous coal year. Yet 
no industry lacked fuel and the pro- 
duction of by-product coke in Feb- 
ruary 1928 equalled that of the 
record month of the industry. 


Building permits represent plans 
not performance, but undoubtedly 
the construction actually under way 
this year is surprisingly good. Per- 
mits totalling $502,154,600 for 206 
cities in the first two months of the 
year represent a gain of 6% over the 
same period of 1927, but that year 
started off with a decline. The per 
mits in the earlier weeks of this yea? 
are also swelled to some extent by 
permits taken out in New York City 
in anticipation of restrictive housing 
and building _ legislation—against 
which it was sought to establish 


(Continued on page 43) 
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Doctor Jekyll 


(The Advertising Banker) 


By DON KNOWLTON 


Publicity Manager, Union Trust Co., Cleveland 


F you recall Steven- 

son’s famous story 
of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde, you will remem- 
ber that the affable, 
kindly and agreeable 
Dr. Jekyll was trans- 
formed into a mean- 
minded, suspicious, ir- 
ritable Hyde by the tak- 
ing of a shot of a cer- 
tain kind of medicine. 
Conversely, Hyde could 
transform himself back 
again into Jekyll by a 
similar shot of the 
magic medicine. 

The advertising 
banker under- 
goes the same 
transformation 
on some days, 
a dozen times. 
Let us assume, 
for the sake of 
argument, that he is a Dr. Jekyll. At 
least he has to be a Dr. Jekyll, if he 
is going to do any bank advertising. 
He has to be an optimist, he has to 
have faith in humanity, he has to 
believe that there is such a thing as 
progress in the world. He has to 
imbue himself with the conviction 
that his bank is decidedly a con- 
structive element in the commun- 
ity’s development. 

Now, let us fancy him on a morn- 
ing in May, when the skies are blue, 
sitting at his desk, leaning back in his 
chair, and dreaming delightful 
dreams of the great joy that will 
come to the family of Maurice 
O’Shaughanessy Goldenbogen when 
the aforesaid Goldenbogen has saved 
up his first $1,000 in the bank. 

With the visualization of that joy 
as his inspiration, he tries to form 
his dream into something concrete, 
into a selling argument, into a piece 
of copy which may be put into print, 
and which will persuade Golden- 
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and 


Mister Hyde 


(The Bank Purchasing Agent) 





OST bankers who employ advertising men are afraid the 
ad man will not be hard boiled enough. This story may 
start them thinking that the danger lies in the opposite direction. 


bogen and all other young men to 
open savings accounts at his bank. 

The idea begins to erystallize. A 
delightfully moving sentence is on 
the tip of his tongue. He grabs a 
pencil to jot it down before it should 
escape. But just then— 


The Transformation To 


Mr. Hyde 


A dose of medicine arrives. It is 
J. Gerald Grump of Saccharine Serv- 
ice, Ine. who is selling space in the 
Retired Bartenders Weekly. 

Immediately, the transformation 
takes place, sometimes not unaccom- 
panied by a physical spasm like that 
which accompanied the transforma- 
tion of Dr. Jekyll into Mr. Hyde. 

tone are the rosy dreams of the 
happiness of the little family circle 
in the home of Maurice O’Shaugha- 
nessy Goldenbogen. Gone is that 
flash of inspiration which produced 
the concrete idea. Gone is the idea 
itself—the words, the phrase. 


In place of the op- 
timistie, kindly man of 
faith, who but an in- 
stant before was dream- 
ing of selling happineSs 
to his community, we 
now see a hard boiled, 
infinitely suspicious, 
wary individual —a 
man of no faith what- 
ever, a cynic, a skeptic, 
a man all set in ad- 
vance to disbelieve four- 
fifths of what his pros- 
pective caller is about 
to tell him. 

In short, the sales- 
man has become in- 
stantly . trans- 
formed into 
the buyer. 

After the 
representative 
of the Retired 
Bartenders 
Weekly has left the office, the bank- 
er, perhaps, if he possesses sufficient 
inner resources, shoots himself in the 
arm with a dose of his own ‘‘hooey,’’ 
to get back again into the dream of 
a few moments before. But the 
chances are, that before he can do this 
he will be cornered by the represen- 
tative of the Invisible Sign Co., or 
the fellow who is selling a combina- 
tion toothpick and crowbar with the 
bank’s name on it. Truly, I some- 
times think the advertising banker is 
‘*more sold against than selling.’’ 

I know of no other job in which are 
thus united the necessity of good 
selling and the necessity of good 
buying. 

Theoretically, the banker must be 
a buyer and a seller at the same 
time. 

Practically, as anyone knows who 
has tried to do it, this can’t be done. 
He must pass constantly from one 
frame of mind to the other. He can- 
not be a buyer on the one hand and a 
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seller on the other. He may be a 
buyer from nine to ten and a seller 
from ten to eleven; or, as is a quite 
practical way, he may be a buyer 
from nine to twelve and a seller 
from one to four. 

The thing is complicated, too, be- 
eause both what 
the banker buys 
and what he sells 
are intangibles. 

You think, per- 
haps, that you are 
selling bank ac- 
counts. That is 
true, of course, 
but only indirect- 
ly. The bank ac- 
count is largely 
the result of your 
selling, and not 
the substance of 
the sale itself. 
What you really 
sell may be 
summed up in 
two words— 
“evood will’’. 


Advertising Sells Ideas 


I know that there are some bank- 
ers who may disagree with this idea, 
and may think that advertising is 
simply selling specific services of the 
bank—that is, savings accounts, 
checking accounts, ete. On the other 
side of the case, I would suggest that 
you check up to see how many times 
it has happened that a man walked 
into the bank, plunked a dollar or 
more down at the savings window 
and said, ‘‘I read your ad in the 
morning paper and I decided to be- 
gin saving money.’’ 

Bank advertising may sell the 
thrift idea, but it does not sell the 
actual account itself. It may sell 
the bank as an institution, but it 
doesn’t sell, specifically, checking 
account No. 37 with an initial deposit 
of $568. 

The advertising sells the public a 
certain frame of mind. 

The sale of the bank account, on 
the other hand, is an actual personal 
transaction, taking place, as a rule, 
inside the bank. 

I would like to digress here long 
enough to amplify upon this state- 
ment. Let us compare banking, for 
a moment, to retail trade. A manu- 
facturer gets out, let us say, a cer- 
tain kind of tooth brush, and adver- 
tises the tooth brush nationally. It 
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AS DR. JEKYLL (The seller): 


An optimist. 
Filled with faith in humanity. 


Imbued with the idea of prog- 
ress. 


A believer in his bank as a 
constructive element in the 
community’s development. 

A promoter of the content 
and happiness of his bank’s 
customers. 


has distribution at all drug stores. 
The advertising creates a certain 
public frame of mind, so that when 
Lizzie Littlejohn wants a tooth brush 
she goes into the store and asks for 
that particular kind of tooth brush. 
The drug store clerk takes her money 


The Advertising Banker Must Be— see it is 


Hard boiled. 
Wary. 


A cynic. 
A skeptic. 





and gives her the tooth brush. If he 
is any good at all, he’ll try to sell her 
something else, too. In retail par- 
lanee the actual transaction of re- 
ceiving the money and handing out 
the tooth brush is considered the 
‘*sale.’’ Advertising may have in- 
spired it, but the act itself is done in- 
side the store. 


For some reason or other, in the 
banking business we don’t get a sales- 
man to pass out the tooth brush. We 
use an expert accountant for that 
purpose. I recommend, by way of 
training, that all bank tellers be given 
at least six months of experience be- 
hind a drug store counter. 

But this is beside the point. To 
come back to the subject at hand— 
the advertising banker is selling 
something intangible—institutional 
cood will. 

Now, at the same time, he is buy- 
ing something intangible—he is buy- 
ing space. He is buying merely a 
place upon which words ean be put. 


It Is The People Who Read 
That Count 


Space in itself has no value at all. 
You could erect a billboard a mile 
high in the Sahara Desert, but it 
wouldn’t mean anything. How many 
people see the space which you are 
going to buy What kind of people 
are they? The second of these ques- 
tions may be answered with a fair 


AS MR. HYDE (The buyer): 


Infinitely suspicious. 


A man of no faith. 


A man who disbelieves four 
fifths of what he is told. 


percentage of accuracy, but the first 
must remain always merely a matter 
of conjecture. 

A newspaper may have a circula- 
tion of 200,000; but as to how many 
of those 200,000 read your ad, heaven 
only knows. You can put up a bill- 
board at the bus. 
lest corner of 
town, but just 
how many people 


some- 
thing that can 
never be deter. 
mined. Does the 


space which you 
buy fit the thing 
you want to sell? 
You couldn’t sell 


insurance trusts 
through display 
space on card- 


board milk-bottle 
tops, nor would 
you sell savings 
accounts on hand- 
painted parch- 
ment mailed to 
patrician and very wealthy families. 

He turns himself, therefore, into 
a Mr. Hyde. He may even subject 
the space seller to a veritable inquisi- 
tion. He is absolutely ‘‘from Mis- 
souri.”” He demands to the utmost 
every tangible proof of a neverthe- 
less intangible value. At last, he 
does buy a certain amount of space, 
somehow, somewhere. 


To Change From A Buyer 
To A Seller 


Then, taking a thorough dose of 
‘*Pollyanna Capsules,’’ he trans- 
forms himself into Dr. Jekyll and 
does his utmost to utilize the in- 
tangible value which he has bought, 
to sell another intangible thing—in- 
stitutional good will. 

You remember, in the original 
story of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, 
that Hyde kept getting the better of 
Jekyll, until Hyde was the normal 
and Jekyll the variation, 

That is a constant source of danger 
to the advertising banker. The buy- 
er in him always threatens to dom- 
inate the seller. If it does dominate 
the seller, he is lost. 


Mr. Hyde may handle very eft- 
ciently the space seller for the Re- 
tired Bartenders Weekly, but he is 
a mighty poor person to sell the bank 
to Maurice O’Shaughanessy Golden- 
bogen. 
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E recently had a 
sign painted on 
the roof of our bank 

building pointing the way to the 
local air port. Soon after, pubticity 
for our aviation roof sign appeared 
on the front page of the local news- 
paper in a space 514 inches, single 
eolumn, with a box.head which set 
off the article quite prom- 
inently. 

Here was a piece of 
publicity that was valu- 
able, because it filled all 
the requirements of gen- 
uine publicity, according 
to this definition: ‘‘The 
purpose of bank publicity 
is to inform the public 
about the institution, its 
organization and activities 
in such a way as to create 
a public opinion that is 
intelligent, informed and 
favorable.’’ 

The value of this pub- 
licity was near its maxi- 
mum from the fact that 
the item appeared on the 
front page of the news- 
paper, and was located as 
near the optical center of the page as 
was possible. 

There is no record as to what per 
cent of the readers read this public- 
ity, but it is safe to say that, under 
all the favorable circumstances, this 
article was read by as large a per 
cent as any news item appearing in 
that issue. The name of the bank 
and one of its forward-looking ac- 
tivities was brought before the public 
in a favorable light. 

Two days later another item ap- 
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Evening GCuzette 
: Front Page Publicity 


How to create it 
How to get it published 
Its value to the bank 


peared in the newspaper, 
also on the front page, with 
a three line heading: 

“A party of Detroit men, headed by 
Carl H. Keller, arrived in Cedar Rapids 


by airplane shortly after 1:00 o’clock, 


this afternoon. The plane in which the 
party is traveling is a Stimson Detroiter, 
manufactured by the Stimson Aireraft 


Front Page Bank News 


Information of lasting interest 
the whole community. 


Facts of national importance. 
Startling events. 
News of striking innovations. 


Happenings to individuals who are 
known to practically all readers. 


In general, what the editor would 
put on the front page if he se- 


cured the story himself. 





corporation. They planned to alight at 
Quiney today when they took off from 
Peoria but could find no suitable land- 
ing place there, so flew on to Cedar 
Rapids. 

“When the big, six passenger mono- 
plane flew over this city, the first thing 
that caught the pilot’s eye, he says, was 
the new sign recently painted on the top 
of the Cedar Rapids Savings Bank 


building and pointing the way to the 


airport on the Red Ball highway.” 
About two weeks later, the news- 
paper ran a feature article in its 





By C. E. AURACHER 


Assistant Cashier, Cedar Rapids Savings Bank and Trust Co. 


Sunday edition, covering the local 
airport. This article was illustrated 
by a two column cut of the bank 
building, taken from a plane at a 
height of about 1,000 feet and show- 
ing the roof sign clearly. 

In addition to the three pieces of 
publicity in the local daily. news- 
paper, the local weekly newspaper 
also gave the roof sign 
about six inches single 
column space. The local 
Chamber of Commerce 
Bulletin followed with 
more space, as did two 
newspapers in nearby 
towns. 

All in all, the bank 
considers that the value 
of the notices offsets the 
expense of the roof sign 
many times. In the 
future, whenever an air- 
plane photograph is taken 
of the downtown section 
of the city, our sign will 
appear. 

Bank news and bank 
advertising are separate 
fields. They are quite 
different from many 
angles, including the viewpoint of 
the newspapers. News is not adver- 
tising enjoying a free ride in the 
columns of the newspaper. It must 
earn its way. 

The newspaper prints news to in- 
form its readers. The bank can buy 
space in the newspaper columns to 
print information for the paper’s 
readers, but the readers do not view 
the newspaper’s news and its adver- 
tisers’ messages in the same light. 
The majority buy the paper for the 
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news, not for the advertising. 
Leaving advertising out of the 
scene, let me give the distinction be- 
tween news and publicity by quoting 
from an authority on publicity: 


‘‘News is current, truthful, and 
interesting information 
point of view of one who desires to 
be informed. Publicity is current, 
truthful and interesting information 
from the point of view of one who 
desires others to be informed.’’ 


Find The News 


It would seem, then, that the work 
of the publicity man in a bank, is to 
find news for the newspaper and 
turn it over to the newspaper. In 
some instances, it will be a better 
plan to have one of the newspaper’s 
reporters write the news himself. 
But in any ease, it must be under- 
stood that the bank’s news must 
compete with the other material 
published by the newspaper. 


The bank publicity man need not 
feel hesitant in any way when he 
turns over to the newspaper a piece 
of genuine news about his institution. 
If he is able to convince the editor 
that certain activities of his institu- 
tion are of interest to the paper’s 
readers and the news is entered in 
competition with the stories written 
by the newspaper’s own reporters, 
then the bank’s publicity is not 
classed as advertising, but is accepted 
on its news merits. 


Bank and Newspaper Benefit 


Of course, the bank is gratified 
when a piece of publicity is accepted 
and published by the newspaper; at 
the same time, the newspaper is 
under a debt of gratitude for re- 
ceiving a piece of news that is of 
interest to its readers, especially 
when the man in the bank prepares 
the material and saves the reporter’s 
time and effort. 

There are events, activities and 
interesting information in every bank 
that can be turned into publicity by 
some one within the bank who will 
assume the responsibility and make 
himself reporter for his bank. 


Some material for publicity may 
be turned down by the newspaper, 
but this should not be discouraging. 
Experience in preparing bank pub- 
licity will help to turn out material 
that will be accepted, and the pub- 
licity man soon will get to know 
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Six 
Types of 

| Bank 
Advertising 


By JOHN A. REYNOLDS 


Assistant Vice President, Union 
rust Co., Detroit 





1. Institutional 

Used to impress the 
public with the integ- 
rity, safety and secur- 
ity of the bank. 


2. Inspirational 





Usually adopted to 
support some great 
movement such as the 
sale of liberty bonds. 








3. Educational 
Used to inform the 


public on such subjects 
as escrow service. 





4. Descriptive or tech- 
nical 


Making known tech- 
nicalities regarding the 
bank’s condition, or re- 
garding securities being 
offered and sold. 


5. Goodwill 

Generally used to 
promote the business 
of the bank’s custo- 
mers. 









6. Crazy advertising 

The kind people read 
and wonder what it is 
all about. 


See 


what the newspaper requires and how 
to prepare it. 

Not all publicity will get space op 
tke front page. The publicity map 
will realize that his material is com. 
peting with news received from all 
over the world. Sometimes, his pub- 
licity will appear on inside pages, 
That is valuable space also, and there 
is a good chance of it being read. 

There should be a publicity plan 
just as there is a plan for advertis. 
ing; it Should be as continuous as js 
possible. Of course, no bank ¢ay 
expect to get publicity constantly 
but a plan will help a great deal to 
keep the name of the bank favorably 
Lefore the public, not now and then, 
but continuously. 

Does bank publicity pay; is it 
worth the effort? 

Consider your bank’s advertising 
in the newspapers. You buy space, 
you spend time and money for copy 
and cuts. Your officers consider all 
this is worth while. Why not reach a 
larger reading publie with your pub- 
licity than you can ever hope to 
reach with advertising, and in a 
more impressive way ? 

And what is the cost? Merely the 
time and effort required to dig up the 
material and prepare it—nothing 
for the space. 

You may ask: How shall I go 
about it to serve as publicity man for 
my bank? Consider these four lines 
that Kipling once wrote: 

‘*T keep six honest serving men, 

(They taught me all I knew); 

Their names are What and Why 

and When 

And How and Where and Who.” 

What event has taken place in 
which the bank is connected? Why 
did it happen? When did it take 


place? How was the thing done! 
Where did it oceur? Who were the 
persons ? 


When Do We Know It All? 


To the teller who thinks that, be 
cause he has stood behind the pay- 
ing teller’s or the receiving teller’s 
window for a certain number of 
months or years, he has learned the 
banking business, is commended the 
little conversation between the newly 
graduated student of Trinity collegt 
and the president of the institution. 
‘“‘T have completed my education,” 
said the student.’’ ‘‘Indeed,’’ tr 
turned the president, ‘‘I am just 
beginning mine.”’ 
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hicago History Dramatized 


In First National Opening 


Over 123,000 visitors entertained in re- 
modeled building with an exhibit de- 
picting both the past and the future 


[' is one thing to celebrate a bank’s 
sixty-fifth anniversary by form- 
ally opening a new banking home. 

It is quite 
another thing 
to dramatize 
the passage of 
those six and a 
half decades in 
such a striking 
way that 123,- 









It took more cloth to make a dress 
in 1873. 


581 people visit the new quarters 
in five and a half days. 


This was accomplished by the 
First National Bank of Chicago 


when, from April 9th to 14th, it en- 
tertained its publie with a histor- 
ical exhibit which graphically illus- 
trated the bank’s slogan ‘‘ Building 
With Chicago Business Since 1863”’ 
by’ a series of period re-creations 
effectively staged in the new First 
National quarters at Dearborn, 
Monroe and Clark Streets, Chicago. 

Girls and gowns—the former 
selected from the bank’s own per- 
sonnel, the latter from the fashion 
plates of five different periods in the 
bank’s history—were the features of 
the celebration. Framing them were 
relies, reproductions and documents 
of the Civil War period, the Chicago 
Fire and Reconstruction Period, the 


Victorian Eighties, the World’s Fair . 


hey-day, the Gibson Girl era, and 
the World War epoch. Guy Cooke 
was impressario of the event, Vincent 
Minelli designed the gowns, while 
the Chicago Historical Society, the 
bank’s pioneer and pioneer-descend- 
ed customers and its own record 
vaults supplied the historical exhib- 
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its that attracted so much attention. 

Chronologically, the exhibits were 
as follows: 

1860-1870 Furniture, pictures, 
Lineoln exhibit, bank records. Miss- 
es Edith Johnstone, Marion Conlan, 
Louise Melsome, and Mary Hogan 
of the bank’s staff, in gowns of the 
period. 

1870-1880 Relies, prints, photo- 
graphs and furniture. Misses Ruth 
Van Dyke, Amelia Virviez, Viola 
Staudenraus, and Betty Hogan of 
the bank’s staff, in 
gowns of the period. 

1880-1890 Docu- 
ments, pictures and 
furniture. 

1890-1900 
of building and 
grounds; invitations 
and souvenirs of the 
World’s Columbian 
Exposition. Misses 
Mary Tapson, Celia 


Views 





Miselman, Evelyn 

Fields and Erva 
Thompson of the 1913sawgowns 
bank’s staff, in gowns _ like this. 

of the period. 

Exhibit illustrating growth of 


Chicago from 1900 to 1910. Misses 
Virginia Hood, Esther Dahlstrom, 
Ethel Reed, and Mildred Nelson of 





Our grandmothers dressed like this 
in 1863. 


the bank’s staff, in gowns of 1903. 

1910-1920 Posters of the World 
War. Chicago of the present. 
Future development. 
Misses Ethel Magnu- 
Naomi Ohrman, 
Beatrice Peterson, and 
Evelyn Hanson of the 
bank’s staff, in gowns 
of 1913. 

There was also a 
demonstration of méd- 
ern banking machin- 
ery, such as 
addressing, 
coin counting, 
adding ma- 
chines and a 
comparison be- 
tween the crude, unwieldy type- 
writer first used in the bank and 
modern typewriters. 

Business went on as usual while 
a daily average of 22,500 persons 
milled about in the city-block ex- 
panse of the lobby, but business was 
not allowed to intrude on the birth- 
day-party spirit. 

Every officer and employe who 
could spare a minute, spent that 
minute in greeting friends about 
the exhibits and acknowledging their 
congratulations. 

The bank’s problem was rather a 
peculiar one in planning for this 
opening. The original skyscraper 
owned by the bank was remodeled in- 
side, as was a large bank building ad- 
joining it. The two buildings were 
made to resemble each other on the 
outside as well as on the inside to 
make one unit. Then an additional 
building was constructed and joined 
on to these two. 

THE BANKERS MONTHLY reporter 
considered the party, on the whole, 
as a very close approach to an ideal 
in personal-contact activity between 
a half-billion-dollar bank and _ its 
whole active customer list. 












son, 


In 1903 this was the 
style. 
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This Unusual 
Equipment 
Pays for 
Itself 


E have found it well worth while 
to provide conveniences for our 
customers. 

Our lobby is equipped with both 
high and low counters. The low 
counters are provided with chairs 
and telephones so that those who 
wish to sit while transacting their 
business, such as making out deposit 
slips, writing checks, and so on, may 
find it convenient to do so. 

The telephones are connected with 
our bank’s switchboard and no 
charge is made for local ealls. Of 
course, if any long distance calls are 
requested, the customers are respect- 
fully referred to an officer who will 
make the proper arrangement. 

These telephones are used a great 
deal and we have many evidences 
that they are appreciated. Quite 
frequently a customer will mention 
to an officer or to a teller the con- 
venience he has found in dealing 
with our bank because he can make 
telephone calls from our lobby. 

These low tables are also used at 
times for conferences between cus- 
tomers. Two people having business 
to transact with each other fre- 
quently sit at the table and we find 
that very often new customers are 
brought to our bank in this way. 
For example, a real estate deal may 
be closed at one of these tables and 
unless the person who is receiving 
the money has an account with some 
other bank, he is inclined to open an 
account in our institution with the 
money he has received. 

In the center of the lobby is an 
adding machine. This machine is in 
constant use by our customers. We 
have asked a number of them to make 
out their deposit tickets by using the 
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Profitable Lobby Equipment 


Low Tables 

Chairs 

Telephones 

Adding Machine 
Scales 

Drinking Fountains 


adding machine and it saves a great 
deal of time on the part of our clerks 
and bookkeepers. Furthermore, we 
find that the customers enjoy using 
this machine. Some of them do not 
have an adding machine in their 
place of business and they therefore, 
enjoy running this machine in our 
lobby. 

In front of our 
savings department 
we have a scale on 
which customers 
may weigh them- 
selves. This may 
appear to be rather 
an unusual piece 
of equipment for a 
bank, but we have 
found it a real as- 
set. The scale re- 
cords the number 
of weighings and 
we find that during 
the past four years 
245,000 persons 
have weighed them- 
selves. There are, 
of course, duplica- 
tions in this number, but it is an in- 
dication that the scale is used a great 
deal. 

In addition to men’s room and 
ladies’ room we have two conference 
rooms which are placed at the dis- 
posal of our customers. Both are 
large, airy light rooms, well ven- 
tilated and very comfortable with a 
number of chairs and a long narrow 
desk. 

Three drinking fountains with 
refrigerated water are located in the 
main lobby. We have evidence that 
this convenience is greatly appre- 
ciated, especially during the summer. 





Customers enjoy using the add- 
ing machine in the bank’s lobby. 





By HAROLD D. 
COTHRELL 


Mgr. Extension Department, First 
National Bank, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


Our bank has obtained the name of 
being an institution that is personally 
interested in its customers and we 
believe that this has added greatly 
to the growth of the bank and to the 
profits it has made for its stock- 
holders. 

We have come to believe that one 
of the chief ways 
that our bank can 
be made to stand 
out in the minds 
of the people of Ft. 
Wayne is to con- 
sider the personal 
comfort and con- 
venience of those 
who come to trans- 
act business with 
us. 

The equipment I 
have mentioned is, 
of course, not the 
only means used to 
provide this com- 
fort and conven- 


ience. It is the 
mechanical part of 
our plan. 


The basis for the whole thing is a 
spirit of interest in the welfare of 
others that has been developed among 
our officers and employes. The 
equipment is the natural outgrowth 
of this spirit. 

After all, why should a man bank 
with us instead of with another insti- 
tution? Unless we make some reason 
by providing something that our com- 
petitors do not, we can hardly ex- 
pect to see our bank grow as we 
would like to have it. 


It is brains and not subdivisions that 
make a city grow. 
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The Editor’s Viewpoint 
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By JOHN Y. BEATY 


BANKER’S job differs from an 
editor’s job. 
A banker must concentrate upon 
the problems of his one institution. 
An editor, with no worries over 
past due paper or unsatisfied person- 
nel, can look upon certain banking 
problems with more calm. 
Possibly that is why I have the 
boldness to say: 


Pay No Attention To Competitors 


A banker in Beloit told me that 
his bank was losing money on savings 
accounts because it had to meet the 
competition of a mutual savings bank 
across the street. 

A banker in South Dakota ex- 
plained the reason for his high interest 
rate to be the necessity of accommo- 
dating customers even at a loss, 
because the other banks in town 
provided savings facilities. 

A banker in Atlantic City confided 
that the reason he provided a pick-up 
service for deposits, was to enable 
his bank to secure accounts that 
would otherwise be placed with banks 
more conveniently located. 

But, on the other hand, a banker 
in Pennsylvania told me of an exper- 
ience in which his bank was made to 
grow faster than the other bank in 
town in spite of the fact that his 
bank paid a lower rate on savings. 

And, in the April BANKERS 
MONTHLY, Virgil D. Allen, Jr. showed 
how his bank had cut Christmas Club 
interest right in two and made more 
money as a result. 

These last two bankers were not 
afraid of competition. 
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They did what they thought right 
regardless of what others were doing. 

I have studied this matter of com- 
petition in all walks of life and this 
study leads me to make the following 
observations: 


Only he really has competitors who 
thinks he has. 


The growth of other banks cannot 
harm you unless you are falling down 
on your job. 


The banker who allows another 
bank to set the pace is usually a 
dozen paces behind. 

a, 


The banker who is afraid to cut 


his interest rate for fear of losing 
business to the bank across the street 
will never get rid of unprofitable 


accounts. 
——— 


The banker who thinks people save 
only to get the interest has not 
analyzed his savings customers. 

——— 

Savers, whose balances do not grow 
cannot be influenced to deposit more 
by an increased interest rate. 

— 

Depositors who come to your bank 
for any other reason than because 
they have been sold on your institu- 
tion, are always on the verge of 
leaving. 

—— 

You can make your bank grow 
faster by forgetting all other banks 
and planning your operations entirely 
from the standpoint of the best in- 
terests of customers and stockholders. 

ee 

Take the bit in your teeth and pull 
out ahead. Bethe leader. The 
leader recognizes no competition. 
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Window Lightin 


By HI NICHOLS 


Of Nichols and Brown, Chicago 


HE make-up of the display deter- 

mines the kind of light to be 
used. There are five principal types 
of lights. Footlights are those placed 
at the front and bottom of the win- 
dow. 

Top lights are located next to the 
glass at the top of the window and 
are concealed from view by a valence 
or by some other device. Overhead 
lights are placed on the ceiling direct- 
ly over the display. 

Spot lights may be located 
any place in the window de- 
pending upon where the light is 
needed. They are usually connected 
by an extension cord to a plug of 
which there should be several at 
various points in 
the window. The 
spotlight directs 
its rays onto a 
single object 
large or small. 
Any color may 
be secured by 
means of a col- 
ored gelatine placed over a frame on 
the front of the spot light. 

Back lights are placed behind an 
object, concealed from view, and thus 
have a tendency to make a silhouette 
out of the object. Some back lights 
are used back of a sheet of waxed 
paper on which words have been 
painted. 

Inter-plane lights are used to 
illuminate the various parts of a dis- 
play when these parts are placed in 
parallel planes, one back of another. 
Sometimes cut-outs are used and con- 
cealed lights between the different 
parts illuminate the successive planes 
without being seen. This is a most 
effective means of lighting when the 
display is so designed as to make it 
possible to use inter-plane lights. 

One of the first considerations in 
determining which type of light to 
use is the matter of shadows. When 
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FOOT LIGHTS 


Light a display from below. Sometimes 
the only lights in small windows. 


a shadow is thrown on a 
part of the display, that 
attracts attention and is 
almost sure to destroy 
some of the desired ef- 
fect. 

Suppose, for example, 
that two objects stand in 
different planes in the 
window and only foot- 
lights are used. The 
footlights will illuminate 
the object nearest to the 
glass but will throw a 
shadow from this object onto the ob- 
ject behind. To kill this shadow, 
either over-head lights or spotlights 
or baek lights or inter-plane lights 


are needed. To 
determine which 
will serve the 


purpose best, try 
each one in turn 
and note the ef- 
fect. 

Much value 
may be added to 
a window by using colored lights. 
Sometimes one color thrown upon a 
certain object produces just the ef- 
fect you-desire. Then again it may 
be necessary to use more 
than one color. Some- 
times the color is thrown 
over the entire window 
and sometimes only over 
a part of it, depending 
upon what effect you 
want to get. 

Color lighting does not 
require any different 
lights than those that 
produce the white light- 
ing effects. All that is 
needed is a frame over 
which colored gelatine 


may be placed and attached to the 
bottom of the reflector so that the 


light shines through the gelatine. 


Lighting companies making fix- 








SPOT LIGHT 


May be set on the 
floor or suspended from 
ceiling or wall. 
a small area. 





FLOOD LIGHT 


Throws a strong light 
over a wider area than 
a spot light. The black 
ring is called a “‘control”’ 
ring. It prevents glare. 


Foot lights 
Top lights 
Spot lights 
Back lights 
Inter-plane lights 
Flood lights 
Colored lights 










tures for windows and 
stage lighting companies 
can supply this gelatine 
in 25 different colors, 
The cost is about 20 
cents per sheet and each 
sheet is large enough to 
cover the front of sey- 
eral reflectors. 

These colored  gela- 
tines may be used on 
spot lights, on a special 
type of footlight, on 
overhead lights, and on 
flood lights. 

Some interesting effects can be had 
with combinations of light. Suppose, 
for example, you flood your whole 
window with an amber light, then 
direct a sharp ray of green from a 
spotlight onto a special object, the 
effect is unusually pleasing and at- 
tracts much attention. In the same 
way, a spot light of red shining 
through a window flooded with blue 
produces a worth-while effect. 

The color of the object in the win- 
dow has a lot to do with the selee- 
tion of colors of light. A window 
setting of dark material naturally 
requires a higher intensity of illu 
mination than one of 
light colored goods and 
usually requires more 
white light rather than 
colored light. 

A red light has the 
following effect on ob- 
jects of different colors: 
It makes a black object 
appear to be purple 
black; a white object, 
red; a red object, red- 
der; an orange object, 
red-orange; a _ yellow 
object, orange; a dark 
green, red-black; a light green, red- 
dish gray; a light blue, violet; and 
violet, purple. 

Amber colored lights make black 
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Safety Bandit-Resisting Fixtures protect the Overlook branch of the Cosmopolitan Bank 
and Trust Co., Cincinnati. Ohio. 


Deposits increased a third faster than in 


any other branch 


THE experience of this bank is typical. More than 420 
banks throughout the country are finding the same 
satisfaction with Safety Bandit-Resisting Fixtures. 
Parent banks such as the Cosmopolitan Bank and Trust 
Company, one of Cincinnati’s largest banks, are realizing 
the danger of hold-ups to their branches even in the 
busiest streets. Burglar alarms may warn, but they do 
not protect. In almost every hold-up the alarm keeps 
ringing and help comes too late! Once looted, not only 
money but prestige is lost. 

The fact that deposits in the Overlook bank have 
grown a third faster than in any of its companion 
branches is striking evidence of the depositor’s confi- 
dence in Safety Bandit-Resisting Fixtures. He sees in 
these installations a distinct and effective effort to 
safeguard his funds. 


Safety Installations include partitions glazed with 
bullet-proof glass, our patented gun ports, deal 
trays and wickets, counters in which is concealed a 
layer of bullet-proof steel. Safety installations leave 
no opening for the bandit’s gun. The morale of 
the employee is greatly raised. He is able to attack 
the bandit through the gun ports. The transaction 
of business with customers is in no way hampered by 
the enclosures. 

Safety Installations can be installed in banks both 
old and new. The architectural design of the bank 
interior is not changed or marred by the installation. 
Write direct or to your nearest distributor for com- 
plete information about Safety Bandit-Resisting 
Fixtures as a safeguard to your funds and to the lives 
of your employees. 


Distributed by 


The Wm. Inglis Wire & Iron Works, 960 Harper St., Detroit, Mich. 
Bank Safety Company, 6 Anthony Building, Muncie, Ind. 
St. Louis Bank Bldg. Equipment Co., 9th and Sydney Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 
Globe Wire & Iron Works, Milwaukee, Wis. 
T. F. McGann Sons Co.,.114 Portland Street, Boston, Mass. 
Kramer Woodworking Co., 20th and Indiana Ave., Phila., Pa. 


Dietrich Bros., 220 Pleasant Street, Baltimore, Md. 
Safetee Bank Fixture Co., Adena, Ohio 
Robt. A. Wright & Co., 1005 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Karl Hansen Co., Inc., 117-135 N. Robertson St., New Orleans, La, 


Southern Wire & Iron Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
H. M. Wade Manufacturing Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


WE CAN MAKE YOUR BANK BANDIT-PROOF 


THe SAFETY CorPORATION, -4DENA, OHIO 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE MAY, 19285 BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 








appear brown-black; white, am- 
ber-orange; yellow, orange; red, 
dark orange; yellow, light amber ; 
green, brown-green; dark blue, 
gray ; light blue, light gray ; and 
violet, maroon. 

A green light makes a black 
object appear greenish-brown ; 
white, green; green, more bril- 
liant; red, brown; orange, yel- 
low; indigo, dull green; and 
violet, blueish green brown. 

Blue lights make black objects 
appear blue-black; white, blue; 
blue, more vivid; red, violet; 
orange, brown; yellow, green; green, 
blueish green; indigo, dark blue in- 
digo ; and violet, dark blue violet. 

The ideal window, of course, is the 
one in which all the various prob- 
lems of lighting, reflection, acces- 
sibility, and so forth, have been 
studied and worked out satisfactorily 
before the contract for its building 
was let. 

But even for what seem to be 
utterly hopeless windows from the 
standpoint of physical make-up, 
much can be done. And in doing 
this much, the doer must bear in 
mind every conceivable type of dis- 
play, that is, unless he chooses to 
limit himself to a single type and 
thereby cramp his expression of ideas 
and run the risk of almost certain 
monotony, which is fatal to interest- 
ed and favorable attention. 

In the case of those displays carry- 
ing no illumination of their own, the 
question arises as to whether foot, 
top, or side lighting is most effective. 
This is governed almost entirely by 


Sentence Sermons 
On 
Display Window Lighting 
I 


The lighting of a window cannot 
make a display, but it can break it. 


IT 


Good lighting emphasizes the poor- 
ness of a poor display and the goodness 


of a good one. 
III 


Variety in type of display is necessary 
interest and favorable 


to maintain 
attention. 
IV 


Shadows must be avoided, and the 
only thing that kills shadows is light. 








TOP LIGHTS 


Best located back of a valance at the 
front of the window. Colored gelatine may 
be used on these to get color effects. 


the make-up of the display. If the 
window is not enclosed and therefore 
requires a display with an altitude 
not exceeding three or 
four feet,—if the win- 
dow is enclosed but 
the very nature of the 
display confines it to 
an altitude not above 
and but little below the 
eye-level of the man on 
the street, front foot 
lighting is indicated as 
the best. Providing, 
however that the dis- 
play is composed of one 
or more perpendicular 





closed globes of a sufficient watt. 
age to kill the shadow caused by 
the footlights. 


And just as front foot lighting 
alone will not do where cutouts 
are used, it is altogether inag. 
equate where horizontal or near. 
horizontal planes elevated above 


play or a message, as a shadow 
will cancel the visibility of either 
the articles or the message for all 
practical purposes. 


It must be borne in mind that 
where several objects are made a part 
of the display, top lighting is rm. 
quisite, and for the best results, top, 


means of a single spot 
light. But if the lone 
object chances to bea 
savings bank, a plaque, 
or the model of a build- 
ing, a cross-fire of spot 





the floor of the window are usej | 
to carry either articles for dis. | 


planes standing with 
their full fronts ex- 
posed to the light. 
But if one plane is 
set in advance of an- 
other, as inevitably 
happens when cut-outs 


foot, and side lighting 


should be used. 
Where a lone object, 
COLORED LIGHT 
This shows a colored 


such as a statuette or 
bust, forms the heart 
gelatine frame applied to 
a flood light on a stand. 


of the display, unusual. 
Colors may be applied to 


ly impressive _ effects 
ean be achieved by 
all other types of win- 
dow lights. 


lights is suggested. 
There are certain 
cases where top lighting 
would seem to be in- 
perative, as, for in 
stance, when the dis 
play is neither inter. 


are used, foot lighting 

will cast a definite shadow of the ad- 
vanced plane on the one back of it. 
This always ruins 
the display, some- 
times quite ludi- 
erously, as when 
the shadow of some 
terrestrial object 
such as a house, a 
tree, or a mountain 
easts an obscuring 
shadow over a 
large part of the 
sky. 

The cure for this, 
and the only proper 
method of handling 
cut-outs, is strong 
inter-plane _ light- 
ing. This is or- 
dinarily quite 
easily achieved by 
means of plug-in 
extension cords 
with wire-cage-en- 





plane, back lighted, nor 
dependent on spot light effects. 

This happens when the display is 
of such low altitude that its point of 
interest falls much below the eye 
level of the man on the street and 
when the interest travels upward t 
a point six or seven feet above the 
floor level. 

In the first ‘case, assuming that 
there is a contrast in colors between 
the background and the display, the 
force of the foot lights is spent on 
point perhaps no more than waist 
high, and the passing throng servé 
as an obscuring screen to all but 
those on its inner edge. 

Brilliant top lighting heralds to all 
who come within its far-flung radius 
the fact that there is something o 
quite possible interest in the window 
it glorifies. In the second case, it ¥ 
quite apparent that brilliant top 
lighting is necessary unless the high- 
reaching display is self illuminated. 

Of course there are exceptions t0 
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Investment values are enhanced 
when the wiring is correct 


The salability of a house governs its investment value. 
And its salability is controlled in a large measure, by 


: 
| ' the comfort it has to offer. These days comfort has 
. J the come to mean adequate electrical wiring. 
, Yooh A 

F A General Electric Wiring System instantly places a 
house in a desirable class. The system is nationally ad- 
vertised and nationally known. And the General 


Electric name is accepted as a mark of unquestioned 
quality. 


IRING SYSTEM 


“ ll — -for lifetime SCTVICE 


General Electric Company 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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lephants - 


Why have they disappeared from 
our maps—the quaint decorations 
to which the maps of centuries ago 
owe so much of their charm? 

True, we no longer believe that 
sea serpents, mermaids and zeph- 
yrs haunt the corners of the seas. 
But why not still the ships and 
the less fabulous fauna? 

The simple answer is that they 
are no longer necessary. How 
they ever came to be put on maps 
is sufficiently explained in the 
following lines by Dean Swift: 

“‘So geographers in Afric’s maps 

With savage pictures fill 
their gaps, 

And o’er unhabitable downs 

Place elephants for want of 
towns.” 
There are fewer gaps to be filled, 
these days! And it is this very 
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fact that makes our modern maps 
even more fascinating than maps 
ever were before. 

Complete and detailed, they 
stand as the finest record of man’s 
most thrilling adventure, his great- 
est achievement—the conquest of 
the earth he lives on. 


Some of Rand M¢Nally & Company’s 


Products and Departments 


Atlases 
General Atlases 
Commercial Atlas 
Goode School Atlas 


Maps 


School Maps 
Commercial Maps 
Auto Road Maps 


Bible Atlas 
Economic Maps Xs 7 
Special Maps to Order Publications 
Text Books 
Globes Children's Books 





Child Life Magazine 
Banker's Directory 


Bus Tickets 
Coupon Books 
General Printing 


Washington 





536 S. Clark Sireet, Chicago 
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- in place of towns 


For imaginative minds they are 
alive with interest —as profitable 
to read, as full of cultural value, 
as the world’s best books. 

Kither a globe or an atlas, 
certainly maps in some form, 
should hold an important place 
in every private library. 

Cultivate the excellent and stim- 
ulating habit of reading them. 
Study them frequently. Teach 
your children to enjoy them. 

Rand M¢€Nally Maps, Globes 
and Atlases are always scientific, 
accurate, up to date. Obtainable 
at leading booksellers’ and station- 
ers’, or direct. 

The habit of scrupulous accura- 
cy down to the last detail required 
in the making of maps extends to 
all Rand M€Nally & Company’s 
greatly varied activities. 


RAND MENALLY & GoMPANY 


Banker's Monthly Map Headquarters 
Banker's Bulletin 
Railroad, Air Line and Dept. M-17 


270 Madison Avenue, New York 
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these empirical rules as there are to 
all man-made rules. 

Gelf-illuminated exhibits are gen- 
erally in one of three classes, though 
one may be a combination of any two 
or a composite of all three. They 
are: First, those that carry visible 
light bulbs such as candles, lamp- 
posts, torcheres, lighthouses, ete.; 
second, carrying concealed 
bulbs that throw a direct light on a 
certain plane or level, as in inter- 
plane lighting; and third, those that 
are back lighted. 

In this third class either the entire 
plane may be of a translicent me- 
dium on which the illustration and 
message are painted, or just the illus- 
tration, certain figures, or words to 
which it is desired to give particular 
emphasis are reproduced on the 
translucent medium, the rest of the 
copy being presented on an opaque 
surface. 


those 


In the first instance, no front light- 
ing at all is necessary, as the whole 
effect lies in the illuminated display 
on the translucent material. 

In the second instance, the back 
lighting gives particular and quite 
satisfactory emphasis to those parts 
that are back lighted, but there must 
be some front lighting to illuminate 
that part of the display not illumin- 
ated. And here great care must 
be taken, for the front light should 
be bright enough to make all the copy 
and the general scheme of the dis- 
play perfectly and easily under- 
standable and legible, yet not bright 
enough to kill the effect of the back 
lighting. 


Employers Want Suggestions 


When, as a young man, he was a 
toll collector on an Ohio canal, it is 
told of John H. Patterson, later 
president of the National Cash Regis- 
ter Co., that he suggested an improve- 
ment in methods to his employers and 
they responded with a curt, ‘‘Mind 
your own business and we’ll mind 
ours,’’ 

Employers are not often that fool- 
ish nowadays, but even if they were, 
a young man should continue to 
evolve ideas for better methods and 
suggest them, because.the employe 
who thinks enough about the busi- 
hess with which he is connected to 
make suggestions for its betterment, 
is on the road to success, no matter 
what sort of a reception is given his 
ideas. 
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Your Bank’s 


Its officers are genuinely inter- 
ested in all customers. 

Its president, vice presidents and 
cashier are engaged in community 
work of several kinds. 

Your tellers take delight in pleas- 
ing customers. 

Your contact employes loow ‘apon 
their work of waiting on customers 
as an opportunity and not as a task. 

Your location is central and con- 
venient. 

The interior drrangement of your 
building is such as to make customers 
feel at home. 


Advantages 





Your services are “sufficiently 
varied to enable any customer to do 
all of his financial business with your 
bank. 

Your board of directors is made 
up of men in many lines of business 
and so your institution keeps in 
touch with all industries. 

Your bookkeepers look upon their 
work as just as important and in- 
teresting as that of the senior officers. 

Every employe is constantly 
watching for ways in which the bank” 
may serve its customers better. 

Bo these apply to your bank? 


Art Exhibit Aids Bank 





N exhibit of art work at the Cleve- 
land Industrial Exposition was 
arranged and executed by the United 
Bank of that city. The illustration 
shows the booth, on the rear wall of 
which a series of seven paintings by 
prominent Cleveland artists was ex- 
hibited. No painting was on display 


‘for more than four days, thus the 


exhibit was given a new aspect fre- 
quently during the 24 days of the 
exposition. 

In the pamphlet handed out at the 
exhibit and containing the program 
of paintings, the bank indicated its 
reason for the display of paintings. 
The following is quoted from that 
folder : 

Industry and art are continuously 
extending our city’s splendid fame. 
In the hope of advancing interest in 


local art at the time that the exposi- 
tion is portraying Cleveland’s pro- 
gress in industry, the United Bank 
has arranged for a display of im- 
pressive pictures painted by na- 
tionally-known artists who make 
their home in this city. 

This exhibit of paintings by Cleve- 
land artists under the auspices of 
The United Bank also proved to be 
an exceptional method of securing 
favorable publicity in the local news- 
papers, for each time the bank dis- 
played a new painting a news item 
was released describing the picture 
and giving a few high spots in the 
life of the artist. Unusual as an ex- 
hibit of paintings in a bank booth 
may seem, it proved to be an excel- 
dent indirect advertisement for the 
bank. 
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Sell Good Times 


In June Windows 


By ARTHUR L. BOWEN 
Window ey The State Bank 
0. icago 


Instructions for the making of three June 
window displays with cardboard cut outs 


UNE is about the time most folks 

settle definitely just where vaca- 
tion is to be spent. The window dis- 
play man should remember, however, 
that for the same reason banks start 
their Christmas Club campaigns 
early in December, so should em- 
phasis be given to the starting of a 
Vacation Club about this time. If 
you do not conduct such a club then 
point out the value of starting a 
special savings account and 
depositing regularly in an- 
ticipation of next sum- 
mer’s holidays. 

Our illustrations this 
month are designed to show 
the possibilities of flat 
eolor work on wallboard 
cut-outs. Such pieces as 
shown can be used as is or 
augmented with suitable 
items to either symbolize 
the thought to be put 
across or further carry out 
the setting. 

For example, in illustra- 
tion No. 1 we have four 
pieces. Each piece is sep- 
arate from the other, so 
that the complete arrange- 
ment is flexible enough to 
be adjusted to a longer or 
deeper window than one of 
the proportions shown. To 
see such illustrations stim- 
ulates my imagination and 
frequently, while not al- 
ways, duplicating what I 
see in this way I add to, or 
take from, and so secure 
arrangements best suited 
to our bank’s needs, con- 
sidering the physical lim- 
itations of our window 
space. 

A travelling bag covered 
with tags and labels, with 
a tennis racquet or golf bag 
and clubs thrown ‘‘acci- 
dently on purpose like’’ 
across one end, adds to the 
picture. Another sugges- 
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tion is to use a traveling camera with 
kit, ete. A railroad time table, one 
opened and unrolled in a natural 
manner with another arranged 
across it showing to advantage its 
colorful cover, would help a lot, too. 
Artificial green grass mats would 
make a suitable floor covering, or 
gravel or pebbles might be used to 
further carry out the idea of a rail- 
road bed. A _ real flag man’s 


Three Windows For June 
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Courtesy McAleer Service 





signal lantern placed to one side 
would help things along. 

A copy or two of the latest popular 
novel in colorful jackets would be 
quite significant and of course such 
items, as these and the others re. 
ferred to, are easily secured. 

In place of gravel or grass, floor 
blocks may be used. It would be 
well, however, to stick to one idea, 
‘*Simplicity is half of design.’’ 

For those banks conduet- 
ing travel departments or 
foreign departments, it is 
advantageous occasionally 
to let the public learn 
about what is offered in 
way of service. 

Illustration No. 2—a 
three piece cut-out—can be 
made very colorful, and 
eolor is what attracts, if 
properly handled. Again 
grass mats might be used 
as floor covering—possibly 
with some boards or paper 
placed underneath, _ to- 
wards the back in order to 
form a slight incline. With 
this arrangement it would 
be a clever idea to place a 
few letters written in vari- 
ous foreign tongues along 
the incline—one or two in 
the foreground with several 
closer to the back. The en- 
velopes should then be 
layed in a careless manner, 
with effort to so plan things 
that the foreign stamps 
show. 

This idea prompts am 
other—namely the display 
with such a setting ®& 
shown, with other papers 
—eancelled bills, passports 
if possible, tickets, travel- 
ers checks, and so on. An 
entirely different setting 
with the same background 
would be to use a map of 
the world (mounted on stiff 
eardboard) in the center 
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Todd representatives deserve the title 
“Experts in Modern Check Methods”’ 


You can give these men 
your confidence 





A Topp representative is more than 
a salesman. Because of his training 
with his company and his day-by-day 
experience in the business world, he de- 
serves your confidence. Whether or not you 
are in the market for one or another of his prod- 
ucts, you will find him capable of assisting you 
inall matters pertaining to the protection of busi- 
ness funds. For twenty-nine years his company 
has led in check-fraud prevention and advanced 
payroll practice. It invented those standard 
tools of business—the Protectograph, the Check 
Signer, and the Todd Greenbac Check. Todd 
customers number among the leaders in all lines 
of business, banking as well as manufacturing. 
Let the Todd representative discuss with you 
the modern developments in check preparation 
methods. Learn what the Super-Speed Protec- 
tograph is saving banks, business houses and in- 
dustries everywhere in check preparation costs. 
Learn how the Super-Speed is making new 


records of time and labor saving 

in the issuance of dividend .checks, 
payroll checks and other checks prepared 

in quantities by banks, businesses and 
industries. 

Have a Todd representative show you what 
the new Todd Check Signer is doing to relieve 
executives of tedious labor. How this remark- 
able machine is signing 7500 to 9000 checks an 
hour with the most nearly non-counterfeitable 
signature known! How banks, industries, mu- 
nicipalities and business houses everywhere have 
accelerated routine and reduced costs with the 
Todd System. 

The expert adyice and assistance of Todd men 
are always at your service. Get in touch with the 
Todd office in your city, or write directly to us. 
The Todd Company, Protectograph Division. 
(Est. 1899.) 1137 University Ave., Rochester, 
N. Y. Sole makers of the Protectograph, Super- 
Safety Checks and Todd Greenbac Checks. 


TODD SYSTEM OF CHECK PROTECTION 


The Protectograph eliminates 
a large percentage of all check 
frauds by preventing raised 
amounts. The Protectograph is 
made in a variety of models, 
one for every check-writing re- 
quirement, priced from $22.50 
up. Only Todd can make @ 
Protectograph. 





Todd Greenbac Checks, with 
their patented  self-canceling 
features, eliminate another 
source of many check losses 
by preventing change of payee’s 
name, date and number and 
**counterfeiting.’’ Superbly 
printed or lithographed, they 
are made only to order, never 
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Standard Forgery Bonds cover 
the remaining check-fraud pos- 
sibilities, namely. forgery of 
signature and forgery of en- 
dorsement. Qualified Todd 
users receive policies at the 
most advantageous discounts 
from the General Indemnity 
Corporation of America 





sold in blank. 















picture. 


bo 


shape of window. 


lighting effects. 


of the window on the floor, with the 


end near the back raised so the 
map would be at an angle and so 
more easily scanned. 


How To Use The Maps 


If your bank’s patronage is pre- 
dominately of one nationality, then 
capitalize on that fact by using a 
map of the Mother Country instead. 
If you prefer, you could use many 
small maps laid flat on the floor over- 
lapping one another—these to serve 
simply as a floor covering—but a 
flooring of color and _ significance. 
Then on top of this very suggestive 
mat place occasional objects dé art 
or items of other value from the 
countries pictured. It may seem an 
impossible task to find such material 
—but if you hunt around you will 
stumble onto a friend or customers 
of the bank who has a whole house 
full of relies, which he will be only 
too glad to loan. 





A Bond Department Display 


The bond department of most 
banks has been sadly neglected in so 
far as the display window work is 
eoncerned. In our third illustration, 
we see a bond display of quite un- 
usual treatment. No, there is no 
mechanical movement to worry 
about. There is, however, a distinct 
movement in the design of the set- 
ting. The message is direct. 

One might stage this display, too. 
A bushel basket of shavings from a 
carpenter’s shop strewn over the 
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Advantages of Wallboard 
Cut-Outs 


1. They make it easy to get depth to your window 


The suggestion of motion is easily secured. 


They are flexible and may be fitted to any size or 


They lend themselves to any desired coloring. 


4. They supply opportunity for inter-plane and back 


5. They are easily moved from one window to another. 


floor would be quite artistic in effect. 
A knife or two, some other tools and 
a completeness to the idea will be 
found. Ina clever way, an arrange- 
ment of specimen bonds of your 
latest offerings, with possibly some 
of the forms used in connection with 
your bond savings plan or partial 


payment plan of buying bonds may 
be made along the center of the wip. 
dow space toward the glass. 


These Displays May Be Made 
Cheaply 

The cost of such displays as des. 
eribed here naturally is governed by 
the amount of detail work. The 
material used is of little consequence 
compared to the time involved. Fre. 
quently, too, art students are to be 
found in loeal who have 
talent but little experience, and yet 
are quite eapable of turning out 
creditable work. While of course 
it won’t pay to spoil your windows 
with mediocre exhibits, still you ean 
often find the opportunity to do a 
good turn in giving work to such 
students and at the same time secure 
worthwhile results. But unless you 
are satisfied that the artist is able to 
give you the standard of work you 
require, by all means turn to a pro- 
fessional man for this type of thing. 


schools 


Maybe its alright to go at a 50-mile 
an hour pace if you’ve got something 
important to do when you get there, 





Advance the man with brains—if he’s 
willing to work. 


Time-Saving Customer Tables 



































































USTOMERS being waited upon 
at the windows of the Bay Ridge 
Savings Bank of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
need not return to the wall tables 
when it is necessary to sign docu- 
ments. This bank has found that it 





saves the time of both teller and cus 
tomer to have a counter near the 


wicket. When its new bank build: 
ing was planned, narrow counters 
were designed to be placed near the 
wickets as shown in the photograph. 
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ITH a touch of the mystic and a dash of magic 
there is springing up in New York City a 
hitherto unheard of thing. 
clouds! 

Under one roof, in one of the most prominent 
buildings in the Grand Central Zone. architects are 
converting an entire floor into a model of the modern 
American bank. Here, to aid bankers to keep in 
constant touch with the development of physical 
bank things, will be shown the newest in exterior 
and interior bank construction. Behind the very 
latest in bank counters will be exhibited every known 
modern time saving appliance of benefit to the 
banking industry. 

In a separate exhibit hall will be the latest in 


The bank among the 


The Bank among, the Clouds’ 





advertising displays for every banking need. There 
will be all sorts of electric sign displays, bank 
window displays, Christmas and Thrift Club dis- 
plays, a complete bank library, a ladies’ rest room, 
a gentleman’s smoking room and even a futuristic 
room. 

This will be a permanent exhibit, designed for 
and open to the banking fraternity every day of the 
year for free inspection. Trained and courteous 
attendants will answer your questions and explain 
the working of every exhibit. 

As admittance will be by pass only, we suggest 
that you write us now, for as many as you will re- 
quire. Free permanent passes will be mailed to 
you just prior to our opening. 


TTENTION, manufacturers, service houses, dealers and others: Space in the Bankexposi- 
tion, even in advance of general announcement, has been taken by some of the leading 


concerns in America. 


bring complete information, promptly. 


BANKERS 


Now, while many desirable space-positions are still available is the 
time to get in touch with us concerning display of your products or services. 


A request will 


EXPOSITION 


owned and managed by Bankexposition, Ltd. 


J. MAX WELL GORDON, Managing Director 


1l W. 42nd St. 
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— you buy a package of 
Uneeda Biscuits, you know ex- 
actly what you are going to get, both 
in quality and quantity, but when 
you buy a thousand feet of white 
pine lumber you are not so sure as 
to quality or quantity either. There 
is a certain amount of waste, there- 
fore, that occurs in the course of 
building construction. 

To put the lumber industry more 
on a basis with the biscuit industry 
and with other industries that have 
standardized their products, is not 
an easy task, but the first step has 
been taken and it will soon be pos- 
sible to order a standard package of 
a specified species, size, and quality 
lumber and be sure that you will get 
exactly what you ordered. And you 
may be sure that it can be used by 
your contractor without unnecessary 
waste. 

It is obvious that this will be a 
great advantage to bankers, as well 
as to lumber dealers and building 
owners. Appraisals made of build- 
ings constructed with a standard 
lumber that is put up in packages, 
labeled, and guaranteed will be 







To Bankers 


. Appraisals can be more ac- 
curate. 


2. Loans on new buildings can 
be granted on a more scien- 
tific basis. 


3. When lumber is talked of, a 
more accurate standard of 
value can be used. 


4. Inventories of lumber will 
mean more than formerly. 


5. Depreciation on building 
risks will be less. 


6. Buildings accepted as secur- 
ity will be more marketable. 


Mortgage Loan Protection 


A quality lumber sold in standard packages is 
the forerunner of more economical building costs 





A comparison of ordinary lumber 


and re-manufactured lumber. Note the 
smooth square ends as compared to 
the rough ends which must be wasted 
in building. 


much easier to make and far more 
accurate. The collateral, therefore, 
represented by a building made with 
lumber of this sort, will be worth 
considerably more than a building 
constructed of lumber of unknown 
quality. 

Allowance must be made now for 
variance in quality of material, 
whereas when lumber is bought in 





Advantages of Package Lumber 


To Dealers 


1. Less waste stock. 


bo 


. Fewer complaints from cus- 
tomers. 


Less storage space needed. 
. Less time to fill orders. 
. Less delivery expense. 


a oo - CO 


. Less time for making inven- 
tories. 


7. Time saved in figuring lum- 
ber bills. 


8. Neater yards. 


























standardized packages of higher 
quality than is now available, a more 
accurate estimate can be made of the 
value of the new building and loans 
ean be granted on a more scientific 
basis. 

The building of homes for quick 
marketing has gone through rapid 
changes. The buyer now-a-days 
must be careful or he will have a 
building that will not last nearly so 
long as one he might have purchased 
some years ago. A house built by 
one contractor who is careful in the 
selection of lumber may be worth 
considerably more than one built by 
another builder who has had low 
costs in mind rather than quality. 

The innovation of package lumber 
has been started by Weyerhaeuser 
Forest Products Co. of St. Paul, 
Minn. This concern is now supply- 
ing to dealers a lumber in packages 
that are labeled so that any one can 
understand the quality and quantity 
and they are guaranteed to contain 
what they are represented to contain. 

The packages are made by placing 
a fibre cap over each end of the pack- 
age in such a way that in handling, 

































To Owners 











1. More assurance of getting 
the quality specified. 


. Slower depreciation. 
. Faster construction. 
Economy of building costs. 


oF 


More assurance of a warm 
building. 


. Less waste. 


7. More accurate estimates of 
costs. 


8. A better looking building. 


fr) 
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be, A frontier town of 20,000 inhabitants 
has grown into a great metropolis. A 
pioneer bank with a capital of $50,000 


«J has become one of the great financial 


institutions of the country ... As we look 
back over the years, we real- 
ize how closely our growth 
has been linked with that 
of the city we serve. The 
same pioneer spirit that set- 
tled the swampy mouth of 





SIEGRIEST 


the Milwaukee River built the First Wis- 
consin National Bank ... The contacts and 
service of seventy-five years have made for 
us a definite place in Milwaukee’s scheme 
of things. We are proud to acknowledge 
our debt to Milwaukee, and 
we promise that tomorrow as 
today will find us still abreast 
of the times, still going forward 
to greater achievement, great- 
er service. Still pioneering... 


FIRST WISCONSIN NATIONAL BANK 


CAPITAL AND "& TEN MILLION DOLLARS 
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the cap remains firm until it is finally 
broken on the construction job, thus 
the contractor and the owner are 
both assured of getting exactly what 
they paid for. 

Perhaps even more important than 
the package itself, is the preparation 
of the lumber to be put into pack- 
ages. This is accomplished by a spe- 
cial type of saw which makes an ac- 
curately-squared end on each piece 
of lumber. 

One of the pictures herewith shows 
a comparison of package lumber and 
bulk lumber and you will see that 
there is such a marked difference that 
there is no comparison as to which is 
most desirable. 

When bulk lumber is purchased, 
the carpenter must square the ends 
on the job which takes a lot of time, 
and which may result in a much less 
accurate job than when the work is 
done by a power saw constructed for 
this purpose. 


Time Saved On The Job 


The time will be saved not only by 
making it unnecessary for the ear- 
penter to square both ends of a piece 
of lumber before it is used, but also 
by enabling carpenters and contrac- 
tors to figure more accurately in or- 
dering lumber and thus have less 
waste because proper lengths can be 
ordered with the knowledge that the 
whole piece can, be used. 

When a banker is handling the 
business of a lumber dealer who mer- 
chandises package lumber, he will be 
able to judge the inventory more ac- 
curately. So, an inventory of pack- 
age lumber has a definite meaning, 
whereas allowances must be made 
when the lumber is the ordinary bulk 
style. 

The dealer will find it will take 
much less time to make his inventory, 
it requires less storage space for his 
lumber, he will have less waste stock, 
fewer complaints from customers, it 
will require less time to fill orders, 
there will be less delivery expense, 
less time for figuring lumber bills, 
and all in all, he will have a neater 
vard. 

The owner will have assurance of 
wetting the quality specified. He 
will suffer from less depreciation per 
year, his construction will be much 
faster than formerly, building costs 
will be less, he will have a warmer 
building, there will be less waste in 
the course of construction, he can get 
a more accurate estimate of cost be- 
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The lumber is packaged by placing 


fibre caps over the ends. The lumber 
is both protected and held in a firm 
package easily handled. 


fore he starts a building, and the 
building when completed will be bet- 
ter looking. 

With all these advantages, ‘it is 
natural that we should hail this new 
method of manufacturing and mar- 
keting lumber as an epochal step for- 
ward in building construction. 


The old saying is, “You'll never hit 
higher than you aim,” but bank’s con- 
ducting new business drives seem to have 
changed that to, “Get twice your quota.” 


Mortgage Loan Accounting 
(Continued from page 16) 

You will thus see that we have a 
control on all these accounts and on 
our purchaser’s ledger, the same as 
we do on our own notes. 

When the notes are paid, the en- 
tries are the same except of course in 
the reverse order. 


The Handling of Maturities 


The maturity card (Fig. 2) filed 
in date order reminds us of coming 
maturities of both principal and in- 
terest. About 10 days ahead of the 
maturity, a notice is sent to the bor- 
rower of the maturity, and at this 
time a maturity sheet is made up in 
triplicate and accurately checked for 
correctness. 

A copy of this is passed to our ex- 
change teller, who handles the re- 
demption of notes and coupons. 
When a coupon or note is presented, 
he first looks up the maturity sheet 
to see if we have a record of it, and 
who should present it. This is a 
safeguard against forgeries being 
paid. 

Another copy of this maturity 









sheet goes to the note teller and js 
used by him in collecting the money 
from the borrower. The note teller 
is not allowed to clear his sheet until 
he has collected the amount shown, or 
received an extension from the proper 
authority, and the loan is thus kept 
before the teller until it is rightly 
disposed of. 

The exchange teller clears all re. 
deemed notes and coupons each day, 
passing them to the note teller who 
is charged with them, and as he re. 
ceives them, they are attached to 
this maturity sheet, so that when all 
are redeemed, and all are paid, he 
will be in position to cancel them and 
send them to the borrower. 

The third copy goes to our treas- 
urer as a reminder to him as to notes 
maturing, and about the day they 
are due he takes from the securities 
vault the notes described on this 
maturity notice sheet, and delivers 
them to the note tellers, taking their 
receipt. 

This sheet is a further help to the 
treasurer as it shows what investor’s 
notes are maturing, and gives him 
an opportunity to take the matter up 
with the parties and secure further 
investment of their funds. 


Use Of Other Forms 


We find the use of forms, espe- 
cially for passing information with- 
in our ranks, or to those close to us 
in our work, such as abstracter and 
attorneys, saves a great deal of time. 
We have most of these forms in pads 
with earbon and in different colors. 
Other forms used are as follows: 

Incoming abstract receipt form in 
duplicate. 

Outgoing abstract receipt, in trip- 
lieate, one for the file from whieh 
taken, one for the party getting the 
abstracts, and one for our follow-up 
file, securing their return. 

Order for tax certificates in trip- 
licate. One of these is addressed to 
the city tax collector and one to the 
county tax collector, and the body 
of the letter is made to register s0 
that both letters can be written by 
simply filling in description and 
signing, all at one writing, includ- 
ing a copy for our file. 

Letter sending abstracts to ab- 
stracter. 

Letter ordering final opinion from 
attorneys after loan is closed. 


Sometimes you ean improve 
judgment by questioning it. 


your 
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An equipment 
that inspires 
—— trust- 


RUST is the most important word in the bank- 

ing world today. No financial institution can 

exist without it. The very name TRUST is based 
on the implicit recognition of this fact. 


Of all divisions of banking, the Trust Department 
demands and needs the most complete and efficient 
accounting system—one that will deserve the trust of 
the bank and insure the trust of its patrons. 


The Remington Bank Bookkeeping Machine pro- 
vides this system—a fact which is conclusively proved 
by the experience of many of our largest banking in- 
stitutions. One and all have found it specially adapted 
to every need of Trust Department Work. 


Its advantages are many. It will handle every ac- 
counting record and is adaptable to every requirement. 
It will write, post and balance the customer’s state- 
ment and ledger, together with audit sheet, with sep- 
arate balances on Principal and Income—ALL IN ONE 
OPERATION. It will post and balance your securities 
inventory records and the asset and liability ledgers 
—also the cash receipts and disbursements records. 
It will write checks and do any other work requiring 
combined writing and adding. 


In ease and simplicity of operation, the Remington 
Bank Bookkeeping Machine is unrivaled and it is 
equally supreme in durability and low cost of upkeep. 
It combines the very highest speed, efficiency and cost 
saving with the most complete accuracy insurance. 


A demonstration will convince you that this 


equipment is what you need in your trust ac- 
counting department. 





Remington Typewriter Company 
374 Broadway New York 












Remington Bank 
Bookkeeping Machines 


Accounting Machine Department 
DIVISION OF REMINGTON RAND BUSINESS SERVICE INC. 


Remington - Kardex - Rand - Safe-Cabinet - Baker-Vawter - Powers - Kalamazoo - Dalton - Line-A-Time - Library Bureau 
R-5 
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IN A WHILE 





























You will need a service 











—perhaps a special or 








troublesome service — 











that lies outside the cor- 








respondential routine, 











and you may turn to us 








with the assurance that 











you will get it. 














A “once-in-a-while”’ 








with you is an “always” 











with us. We invite you 











to send us your ‘‘once- 











in-a-whiles.”’ 
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CHICAGO 
TRUST 
COMPANY 

























































































LUCIUS TETER JOHN W. O’LEARY 
President Vice-President 
CHICAGO 
























The Banker’s Dictionary 


Call Money: Awards in the coun- 
ty hog-calling contest. 

Closing Hour: The hour at which 
the paying teller starts working. 
Almost any 


Dictating Machine: 
assistant vice president. 
Directors’ Meet- 
ing: ‘‘Hello Sam!’’ 

‘*Howdy, Tom!’’ 

Expert Account- 
ant: The fellow’ 
who ean explain to 
his wife why he 
drew $75 on pay 
day and got home 
with only $50. 

Financier: Any 
employe who has 
money in his pocket two days after 
pay day. 

Overdraft Expert: Young house- 
wife. 

Promotion: More responsibility, 
usually at the same salary. 

Secret Service: Slipping a fa- 
vorite depositor a handful of rubber 
bands. 

Vacation Clubs: Driver, mashie, 
midiron, spoon and putter. 





——()— > 


Not Necessary, But, Helpful 


First Publicity Manager: Do you 
hire your stenographers for their 
looks or for their ability ? 

Second Publicity Manager: Well, 
frankly, I like for them to have at 
least a small amount of ability. 


ns | os 
Making Things Right 


Rastus: Mose, yo’ is done won all 
but mah las’ dollah wif dese dice. 
Ah claims dey is crooked. 
Mose: Well den, supposin’ we 
changes de bones foh dis nex’ pass. 
Am dat square enuff? 

Rastus: Suttinly. 


(ye 
Short Short Story 


3anker—Club member—Club elec- 
tion—Club treasurer. 
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“Overs and Shorts” 


Conducted By James L. Dilley 





The Ultimate 


Cashier: This new gas I’m using js 
the ecat’s knuckles. 

Vice President: How’s that? 
Cashier: I can get five parking 
spaces to the gallon. 

Wiis 

Wife: Oh, John, I’m afraid that’s 
a bill collector at the door. 
Husband (a bibliophile) : 
odd hobby! 





Such an 


——(-—— 
Editor: You want money, I sup. 
pose. 
Writer: Cheek. 

———_)- 


W hen Television Becomes Perfected 
(Or, The Perfect Alibi) 
Hubby: Dearest, I tried for an hour 
or so to get you on the bank ‘phone, 
but the darn thing’s out of order so 
I had to slip over to the club to eall 
you up and tell you we have an un- 
expected directors’ meeting this eve- 

ning. 

———_JO0—-- -- 

Epitaph 
Poor, shortsighted Cashier Dunn, 
Lies here in grim reproof; 


The glass between him and the gun, 
Wasn’t bullet proof. 


-———_()---- - 
The Woman's View 


Hubby (excited): I’ve made a for- 
tune on the exchange! 


Wife: But John, you couldn't 
possibly. It was only a tiny bit of 
ribbon. 


He who laughs first is usually try- 
ing to get in good with the boss. 


a 
Usual Term 


First Teller: You say the new get- 
eral bookkeeper comes from a dis- 
tinguished family ? 

Second Teller: Yes, his father was 
governor of Indiana for a few days. 
— — ()---—— 

Familiarity breeds promissory notes. 
sanieallgiaeein 
Charity begins with a personal loan. 


Unless All Signs Fail 


(Continued from page 22) 
yested rights of building. 

The much-distressed lumber in- 
dustry showed orders exceeding the 
production of 350 large mills by 15% 
in the first twelve weeks of the year. 
Other indications of construction aec- 
tivity are seen in the figures showing 
new orders for vitreous plumbing 
fixtures calling for 731,727 units in 
the first two months of the year 
against 345,969 for the same period 
of 1927, in orders for steel furniture 
totalling $6,544,026 against $4,658,- 
992 in the first two months of last 
year. 

But other figures, such as those for 
enamelled sanitary ware, commercial 
steel castings, ete., show declines. In 
these days of keen inter-commodity 
competition, a gain in the output of 
one product often means a decrease 
in the production of another. 


Stocks of commodities are higher 
and unfilled orders for manufactures 
lower than a year ago, as this is 
written. 


Financing Unusually) Active } 


Manifestly, such figures as to the 
actual volume of production and dis- 
tribution have not been in line with 
the tremendous speculative and 
financial activity of the first part of 
the year, with sales on the N. Y. 
stock exchange for the first quarter 
of 189,475,400 shares, compared to 
130,834,400 in the first quarter of 
1927. 

Capital flotations for the first 
quarter of 1928 have totalled $2.- 
056,384,420, only two per cent under 
the unprecedented rate of issue for 
the corresponding period of 1927, 
while the average yield of new issues 
in March of 5.21, when compared to 
a yield of 5.50 in March 1927 shows 
the effect of abundance of money 
seeking employment. 


The income accounts of the 385 
most important corporations which 
have now reported on their 1927 
business show that their net income 
declined from $2,570,000,000 in 1926 
te $2,467,000,000 a drop of over 4% 
in a year in which total industrial 
production declined -only a little 
more than 2%—showing again that 
profits tend to decline more rapidly 
than production, and despite the dis- 
cussion of profitless prosperity as a 
result of over equipment and expan- 
sion, that profits increase as a rule, 


econd largest 
bank in the 


country in the col- 
lection of checks 
throughout the. 
United States. 


Member Cleveland Clearing 
House Association 


tm UNION TRUST co. 


CLEVELAND 
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..-A Real Service... 


§ In this institution you will find a complete 
service for correspondent banks. It is a 
service based on proven business principals 
and sound banking policies. 


§ The ideals that have made the Brother- 
hood of Locomdtive Engineers organization 
of Cleveland stand high with more than 
three score years of business and financial 
leaders make the Engineers National Bank 
service to correspondent banks reliable — 
helpful and secure. 


§ Your inquiries concerning our ability to 
meet your banking needs are cordially 
invited. 


ENGINEERS NATIONAL BANK 


OF CLEVELAND ; 


St. Clair Avenue and Ontario 
Broadway and East 55th Street 








I HAVE examined the April issue of THE BANKERS 

MONTHLY, and I believe it’s the snappiest thing in 
the trade press field at this time. The editorial make- 
up is certainly attractive, and the blocks giving the 
gist at the head of each article are a great improve- 
ment over the solid set of the usual manner of editing. 
May your circulation double.—Leslie Childs, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


only when output is growing. 
Insolvencies appear to have ex. 
ceeded those of the first quarter of 
1927 by 6.2%, representing a dis. 
tinct gain for the general business 
prospect, as an actual bankruptey 
usually clears up and liquidates a 
condition which had for some time 
past been acting as a brake or secret 
clog on business. On the other hand, 
the official report from the Depart. 
ment of Agriculture that farm bank. 
rupteies are decreasing, and _ that 
they declined to .99 per 1000 farms 
last year as compared to 1.22 in 1926, 
may be taken as actual evidence of 
the improvement of agriculture. 


Business On The Upcurve 


Summing up the statistical indi- 
cations, we are entitled to say that 
business as a whole is on the upeurve 
from the depressive interval of the 
later part of 1927, but that the rate 
of recovery is moderate, and some in- 
dustries are in much better position 
to go forward than others. 

Some of the improvement noted 
since the first of the year has been 
seasonal, and during the summer 
there will be several seasonal slumps 
to offset to some extent the general 
upward movement. 

Our statistics make much of the 
calendar. We compare this week of 
1928 with the corresponding week of 
1927 or 1926. But as a matter of 
fact, economic eras pay little atten- 
tion to the time seale established by 
Julius Caesar and improved by Pope 
Gregory. And the favorite topies of 
business writers, which change, even 
as Paris styles, very frequently have 
as little relation to the real chron- 
ology of business. 

Since the first of the year the sub- 
ject of employment has occupied 
more printed space than in three 
whole years preceding, but the ae- 
tual employment situation, has been 
little more acute than it was in 1924, 
when it attracted little attention. 

We are at last beginning to realize 
that the cumulative effects of such 
huge investments in machinery and 
fixed capital—reflected in the secur- 
ities flotations of recent years and 
the altered modes of corporation 
financing, have temporarily restored 
the well supplied labor market of 
pre war days, despite immigration 
restriction. 

At the same time, our industrial 
productivity has so increased, that 
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the capital which has been invested 
in the displacement of so much labor, 
ean hope to earn only favorable re- 
turns in a domestic market of high 
purchasing power. The only escape 
from this dilemma is the investment 
of yet more capital to create new ac- 
tivities to absorb labor. 

The unprecedented corporate flota- 
tions last vear might have been ex- 
pected to provide a great volume of 
manufacturing and_ construction 
work in the creation of new capital 
facilities this vear—but a great deal 
of last year’s financing was refund- 
ing, or consisted in the sale to the 
general public of businesses held by 
families or close corporations. 

I think that the very great expan- 
sion of speculation in the first part 
of this year, was in part a conse- 
quence of the financial activities of 
1927 when the output of securities 
ran so far ahead of the actual in- 
erease of capital facilities. In other 
words, have the American people ac- 
tually been saving as much of their 
national income as they have seemed 
to be? 


Better Money Rates In Sight 


The congestion of our city streets 
and the inadequacy of our highways, 
the very moderate capital expendi- 
tures of the railways, the presence 
of so much obsolete machinery in 
our factories, all indicate in the not- 
distant future a greater demand for 
money, better rates for it, and a turn 
from speculation to yet greater en- 
gineering and construction activity. 

Vast sums in recent years have 
gone into temporary and flimsy high- 
way construction, into the erection 
of cheap and shoddy housing, into 
the construction of boom palaces in 
Florida, into unwisely planned in- 
dustrial plants. We have been think- 
ing of these things as investments 
and capital increments, when as a 
matter of fact a large share of them 
will turn out to be losses. There has 
already been an immense amount of 
quiet liquidation of such things— 
the fact that it has been so quiet 
and has been accompanied with such 
slight recessions of industrial pro- 
duction and trade, is testimony to 
the extraordinary financial strength 
of: America. And that proved 
strength and adaptability of our 
financial structure is the best augury 
of an era of even more solid and sub- 
stantial business progress. 
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Gruesome But Impressive 


Germany is now teaching her people the 
proper way to sit by means of “‘skeleton 
actors.” he accompanying picture shows 
part of a remarkable exhibition in a Berlin 
school. These skeleton actors are arranged 
in positions simulating those of persons at 
work or play and show both the proper and 
improper methods of sitting. A special hall 
full of similar skeletons is devoted to the 
demonstration of evils brought about by the 
various incorrect and unhealthy postures. 
The effects of wrong postures are thus em- 
hasized in such a manner, it is said, that 
asting impressions are made on the minds of 
those who view the exhibitions. 


Above is a reprint *“‘The Pathfinder’’ 
Washington D. C. Used with permission 


In the United States incorrect seatii is 
lacing an enormous tax me industry. is 
loss can be reduced through the use of the 


EFF & C Scientifically 
Correct Chairs 


They will help to increase 
EFFICIENCY 


PHONE YOUR OFFICE EQUIPMENT 
DEALER FOR DEMONSTRATION 


No. 1—Stenographers chair 


The Fritz-Cross Company 
Manufacturers 


Guardian Life Building, 
Saint Paul, Minnesota 


The Bankers Librarian 


The true university of these 
days is a collection of books— 


This Economic World and How It 
May Be Improved 


While this sounds like a huge subject 
to be treated in one book, the book itself 
is a pleasant surprise. This technical 
subject of economics is treated in such a 
common every-day way that any one can 
both understand and enjoy it. It will be 
a real benefit to any business man or 
banker to have the clear view of busi- 
ness that is presented in this publication. 

This Economic World by Thomas 
Nixon Carver, published by A. W. Shaw 
Company, Cass, Huron & Erie Sts., Chi- 
cago, Price. $4. 


Profits In Bank Stocks 


A most interesting book of this title 
has just been published by the Mac- 
millan Company. The book was written 
by Walter H. Woodward, sales manager 
for Clinton Gilbert. One of the most 
interesting chapters in the book, and one 
which gives a good idea of the spirit 
of this publication, is entitled “Dis- 
advantages (Which Do Not Exist).” 

Among other things, the author has 
the following to say under this heading: 

“The investor to whom bank stocks 
are mentioned and to whom this type of 
security is strange, holds up his hands, 
frowns and says, ‘No, bank stocks are 
not forme. They have a double liability 
attached to them which lets me out. 
Besides they are a rich man’s invest- 
ment.’ 

“Only that investor to whom a knowl- 
edge of bank stocks is wanting will 
object to them on the ground of double 
liability. What is this feature he finds 
fault with? 

“Most bank stocks have a par value 
of $100 a share. If a bank fails and is 
forced to liquidate and you own a share 
of its stock, par $100, you can, under 
the law, be assessed up to $100 or the 
par value of your stock. Therefore, if 
you paid originally $210 a share for 
your stock you could, under these cir- 
cumstances lose, if the stock becomes 
worthless, not only the original invest- 
ment of $210, but an additional $100, 
by reason of the assessment caused by 
failure of the bank. 

“The probabilities of this occurring 
are negligible, especially in the case of 
the stocks of New York City banks or 
of those banks located in practically any 
other large metropolis in the country. 


Thomas Carlyle 


The safeguards which are thrown 
around the banks today bring the like. 
lihood of such an occurrence to an almost 
irreducible minimum. The eye of the 
federal examiners, the supervision of 
the state superintendent of banks, the 
examinations periodically of clearing 
house associations and the provisions 
and regulations of our Federal Reserye 
System are not for nothing. 

“The failure of national banks and 
trust companies in the City of New York 
during the last 20 years are nil. So 
many industrial concerns located in New 
York have “blown up” during the same 
period that a comparison with bank 
stocks as far as this double liability 
objection is concerned, fades away. 

“How many concerns not doing a 
banking business, have ceased paying 
dividends within the recollection of the 
reader? Undoubtedly a vast number of 
them. Let us hope he does not suffer 
from stock ownership in any of them. 
If he ean recall any number of such 
unfortunate concerns, can he equal their 
number by naming banks located here 
which have gone out of business and 
assessed stockholders? He will find this 
task difficult. The double liability fea- 
ture is intended for the protection of 
depositors who are preferred creditors 
and the protection is justified and is a 
good thing. 

“<T will grant the point covering 
double liability,’ says Mr. Investor, ‘but 
I do not want to purchase bank stocks 
beeause the income I will receive on my 
investment will be small, perhaps not 
over 444% to 434% and in many case 
less.’ 

“Tf the investor must have income 
above other considerations, if he has 
reached an age where he intends to live 
on the income received from his invest- 
ments; if he is retired from active bus: 
ness or intends retiring soon and m™ 
longer earns income of sufficient siz 
to support him properly; then he should 
buy bonds yielding him as much as ie 
“an get with safety. 

“However, the average man who has 
not been so fortunate or unfortunate, 
as to inherit either a fortune or a good 
business begins to enjoy a real earning 
power at somewhere near the age of 3 
or 40. There are, of course, exceptional 
cases where much younger men of great 
ability earn real money earlier in life 
but ordinarily it is not so. Give me the 
man, then, atound 40 years of age, who 
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js just beginning to earn sufficient to 
alow him to invest in reasonable 
amounts yearly. Let me have only one- 
third of his investible surplus to put 
into bank stocks. He may buy what 
ponds or other forms of investment he 
desires with the other two-thirds. 

“Tf he will buy New York City bank 
socks in varying amounts for perma- 
nent or at least long term investment, if 
he will be patient, if he will take his 
4%, or 434% net annual return for a 
while, exercise whatever “Rights” are 
issued by his various stocks from time 
to time, keep whatever stock he receives 
as straight stock dividends and continue 
to add to his holdings until he is, say, 
60 years of age, I will in this period of 
2 years make him independent of jobs 
or business and leave him with a list 
of financial, institution securities which 
will make him the envy of his friends 
who never bought a bank stock but in- 
vested all their surplus funds in bonds.” 

Profits In Bank Stocks, published by 
The Maemillan Company, New York 
City. Price $1.50. 


World-Wide Speculation 


In an article in the Magazine of Wall 
Street, E. D. King, managing editor, 
says the following: 

“The phenomena of a nation-wide 
speculation in stocks, while most con- 
spieuous at present in America, are by 
no means confined to it. At present 
several European countries are in the 
throes of stock speculation, much to the 
distress of conservative banking inter- 
ests who had been hoping for a genuine 
recovery abroad without the fireworks 
which are currently being displayed in 
the security markets. 

“Incidentally, it is very much of a 
question whether the present tremendous 
speculation in securities in America did 
not in part receive its impetus abroad. 
It is now definitely known that European 
interests are heavily involved in the 
American market, and that surplus 
European funds are being utilized to 
purchase American securities. 

“Canada, too, has recently been going 
through the swift paces of stock market 
speculation and there has been a regular 
orgy of gambling in Canadian mining 
securities for some time. Furthermore, 
practically all of the stock exchanges in 
the United States are scenes of great 
publie activity, and the price of seats 
on local exchanges is advancing. 

“But the New York Stock Exchange 
naturally remains the point of greatest 
interest, for the movements of the seeur- 
ities listed there are the most spectacular. 
The extent of the enormous advances 
that have taken place in the past few 
weeks may be appreciated from the fol- 
lowing comparisons. 


Price Recent 
. March 1 Price 
General Motors...... 137 199 
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Better Salesmanship 
Inside The Bank 















RE you training your organization to serve 
old customers better? Are the employ- 
ees selling the Bank’s services successfully? 


- 










At a bank in Indiana these were the 


TANGIBLE RESULTS of such training:— 














1. The deposits of the bank increased 
16% in 90 days. 

















2. The morale of the employees was 
greatly stimulated. 


3. The entire personnel received prac- 
tical instruction and experience in 
selling the bank’s services. 













May we send you the name of the bank with 
a description of the methods used > 














T HARRIS SMITH & COMPANY 
Bank Deposit Builders 


231 South LaSalle Street 










CHICAGO 
































E BANKERS MONTHLY has “that something” about it 
which is characteristic of all successful things. I think I 
should call it a “satisfying personality.” Every issue is striking 
in its attractiveness. Every issue has been full of special and 
regular features with a fund of good thought and experience 
behind them. Every issue has a pleasing atmosphere about it. 
I read THE BANKERS MONTHLY with an appreciation of its 
great value to a bank man whose ambition is to keep pace with 
modern times by keeping posted on the achievements of the 
leaders in American finance.—John Poole, Pres., Federal- 
American National Bank, Washington, D. C. 



























Radio 96 196 
Hupp Motor 3f 61 
Cast Iron Pipe 269 
Victor Talking Machine 66 91 

“These advances have been accom- 
panied by the most enormous individual 
turnover in the history of the stock 
market. It has been by no means un- 
common for daily transactions in Gen- 
eral Motors and radio to reach the gigan- 
tie figure of 300,000 to 400,000 shares. 
When it is considered that the entire 
daily turnover of the stock exchange be- 
fore the war hardly surpassed this figure, 
it will be appreciated to what extent the 
market has expanded. 

“At present prices, a daily turnover 
of 400,000 shares in General Motors in- 
volves the stupendous total of close to 





80 million dollars in one stock alone. 
Single blocks of stock in Radio, General 
Motors and others of from 10,000 to 
25,000 shares are frequent individual 
occurrences. Such transactions may in- 
volve amounts running up to as much as 
$5,000,000 apiece. From such figures 
may be obtained an idea of the stupen- 
dous character of the speculation now in 
process. It is also obvious that while 
public transactions are undoubtedly on 
a very large seale, the bulk of trading 
in the more active and spectacular issues 
is being conducted in the behalf of pow- 
erful financial figures who are accus- 
temed to dealing in units of millions of 
dollars. 

“In accounting for the unusual cur- 
rent activity of the market, the names 


Safeguarding Collateral 
That Will Not Fit 


Your Vaults 


A manufacturers inventory is frequently the 
best kind of collateral but the bank sees no 
positive way of keeping such security intact or in 
proportion to the unpaid balance of the loan. 


It is this situation for which the Lawrence 
System of field warehousing was specifically 


designed. 


By the creation of a branch public warehouse 
right in the plant of any manufacturer we can 
take custody of any part of his inventory and 
issue you bona fide public warehouse receipts to 
protect you from loss or third party claims. 


Send for a copy of “Lawrence System 
Field Warehousing for Bankers” 


A. T. GIBSON. 
37 Drumm Street, 


Chicago. . . 29 South La Salle Street 
Philadelphia . Public Ledger Building 
Los Angeles . . W. P. Story Building 





[AWRENCE WAREHOUSE (COMPANY 


PRESIDENT 
San Francisco 


Portland. .... . . 403 Hoyt Street 
Seattle. . . . Dexter-Horton Building 
Oakland ..... . Gibson Terminal 


of Durant, Cutten, Raskob and th 
Fisher Brothers figure. With the oe. 
ception of Mr. Durant, who has beep 
identified with the market for mam 
years, the others, except in recent years. 
were unknown to the American public 
Yet so rapid has been their rise to power, 
that today their names wield undoubted 
potency. While reports of their actiy. 
ities are undoubtedly exaggerated, never. 
theless it may be taken for granted tha: 
the current speculation has been great) 
stimulated by these individuals ané 
others similar to them in power and re. 
sourcefulness.” 


Investment Trusts 


This new book by Theodore J. Gray- 
son, associate professor of finance of 
the Wharton School, Urfiversity of 
Pennsylvania, treats thoroughly of th 
origin, development, and operation of 
this new form of trusts. 

The early chapters in the book 
describe British investment trusts and 
show all features of this type of busines 
in England. 

Beginning with the eleventh chapter, 
American investment trusts are treated. 
The book is designed not only for in- 
vestors, but also for managers of invest- 
ment trusts. Many valuable tables are 
included showing actual figures of opers- 
tion so that the experiences of invest: 
ment trusts are at the finger tips of any 
one interested in this subject. 

Investment Trusts by Theodore J. 
Grayson, published by John Wiley & 
Sons, Ine., 440 Fourth Ave., New York 
City, Price $5. 


Insurance Trusts 


The National Bank of Commerce in 
New York has published this book to 
fill a real need of life insurance met, 
trust officers, attorneys and _ policy 
holders. It is a convenient book of 10 
pages, permanently bound, and outlining 
all of the important features of insur 
ance trusts. 

Insurance Trusts by C. Alison Seully, 
vice president and trust officer, National 
Bank of Commerce in New York, pub 
lished by the bank. 


Fourteen Points On Making 
Wills 


To aid prospective customers in mak 
ing their wills, the Minnesota Loan & 
Trust Co. of Minneapolis, has published 
a booklet outlining the following pois 
that should be covered and leaving blank 
lines underneath each suggested poi 
so that the applicant may write in jus 
what he wants. 

Here are the 14 points: 

1. To whom shall I give my jewelry, 

household goods and personal et 
fects, including automobile? 
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: 9, Shall I give my wife a portion of 
. ° 
my estate outright, or shall I give 
v > . 
. her part or all of the net income 
during her lifetime? 
3. Shall I give my wife more than 
i the net income from my estate, 
. and if so, how much? 
3 4. How shall my estate, or the por- 
tion thereof being held in trust for 
a my wife, be distributed after her 
at death? 
i 5. Shall my daughter’s portion be 
¥ held in trust? 
a 6. At what ages shall my sons re- 
ceive their portion of my estate? 
7. How shall my son’s and daughter’s 
portions be held or distributed 
after their death? , 
8. What bequests of eash, specific 
* securities or properties shall I 
. make ? 
. 9. To what persons shall I give an- 
: nuities ? 
™ 10. What charitable bequests shall T 
; make? Are these bequests to be 
- paid outright to the charitable 
” organizations or held in trust for 
. them? 
11. What disposition shall I make of 
vr : 
_ the residue of my estate? 
ed, y 
12. Whom shall I have act as executor 
in- ray 
; and trustee? 
‘ 13. Have I any special directions for 
are , 
the exeeutor and trustee in con- 
ra- > j 
; nection with my estate or the 
" management of my business? 
ny : 
14. Do I wish my executor to pay all 
j legacies without deduction for any 
inheritance’ taxes? 
ork 
Trade Lists Available 
The Commercial Intelligence Division has 
recently compiled the following trade lists, of 
which mimeographed copies may be obtained 
in from the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Washington, D. C. or its district 
to or cooperative offices by referring to the titles 
and file numbers: 
en, Business firms: 
liey Philippine Islands......... FE—25000 
. Drugs and chemicals: 
100 Importers and dealers— 
_ EE c66bede'nees ounee BE—3401 
lng Flour: 
SUr- Importers and dealers— 
Latvia (revision)....... RD—80511—A 
Fresh fruit: 
lly Importers and dealers— 
My, i Ses ccccccecees CI—1586 
ynal Groceries : 
Importers and dealers— 
yub- Peru (revision)......... LA—20501 
Hardware and allied products. 
Importers and dealers— 
Honduras (revision)..... LA—25721 
Porto Rico (revision).... LA—38721 
Uruguay (revision)...... LA—21721—A 
4 Belgium (builders’, furniture, etc.) .. 
2 ay eee eer EUR—1720 
Denmark (builders’)...... CI—2002 
Greece (builders’)........ CI—2000 
Italy builders’)........... CI—2003 
nak- Latvia (builders’)........ CI—2001 
& Newfoundland (builders’).. BE—9720 
n Industrial chemicals: 
shed Importers and dealers— 
‘ Peru (revision) ........ LA—20411 
pints Rumania (revision)...... NE—1411 
lank Motion-picture theaters: 
na Paraguay ce kieheeee eee Sh —t0ee 
int hs os 6ccnasiaaewase —1588 
roll Bubbee. 
just Manufacturers— 
South Africa (revision)... BE—6153 
Argentina (revision).... LA—10153 
ES. 6 Wie 6 ebe unos RD—60153 
. Mexico (revision)....... LA—30153 
elry, ME SScaicieeetace EUR—9153 
1 ef: Sugar mills 











Wire rope: 


giving the old and new addresses. Blanks 
for this purpose may be obtained from 
the carrier, or an ordinary post card or 
letter may be used. 


Beautiful Shades wit 
Beautify 


any Bank 


And where can the true artistic 
touch be better applied than in 
the window arrangement! Athey 
shades assure seclusion after clos- 
ing hours without shutting out 
light, when set to screen lower 
part of street windows. This 
avoids injuring the feelings of 
customers who might wish to 
enter 


Hundreds of America’s finest banks, schools 
and office buildings have eliminated the 
replacement expense of awnings and or- 
dinary shades, and are equipped with Athey 
Perennial Window Shades that are extreme- 
ly durable and by far the most economical 
and efficient. 


Athey shades let in the light and shut out 
the glare. They can be raised from the 
botton or lowered from the top at will. 
They permit partial or complete shading as 
desired. Their special translucent cloth 
diffuses a soft, agreeable light even when 
shades are completely drawn. Scientific 
ventilating qualities assure fresh air with- 
out draft 









Athey Features 


Made of high-grade coutil, herringbone 
weave, 200 threads to the square inch, mer- 
cerized and calendered to a smooth finish. 
Resists dirt. Dyed in seven non-fading 
colors to harmonize with various office fin- 
ishes. Always the same distance from the 
window. No rollers, latches, catches or 
springs to slip, stick or break. In any 
length and in widths up to 16 feet. Sun- 
bursts for Circle head, segmental, or 
Gothic windows. Also operating shades 
for skylights. 











Perennial 


WINDOW SHADES (= 


as ATHEY COMPANY 







Ridgely Farmers State 
Bank, Springfield, [ll 


Weary and Alford Co. 
Designers, Engineers 
and Managers of 


HOTELS 6151 W. 65th St. Chicago, Ill. —_ 
an obs New York City: F. H. KEESE, 7 East 42nd St. Send us your specifica- 
SCHOOLS Detroit: W. O. LE SAGE & CO., 410 Donovan Bidg. tions or write for com: 
CRESSWELL-McINTOSH, Reg’d pa len ies ates — 
Etc. 420 Seigneurs St., Montreal, Quebec of various installations, 





EUR—12576 


Importers and dealers— on . 
PEER e ser —1587 : 1 > 
mmenies fe teehee ” lisher of a change of address. 


Why Mail Is Lost 


More than 600,000 changes of address Safe Deposit Convention 


were filed with the Chicago Post Office 
during the past year, but there were 
many thousands who moved and did not 
notify the post office, with the result that 
many pieces of first-class mail and parcel 
post remained undelivered and great 
quantities of cireular matter and news- 
papers were returned or destroyed. 


and 19. 


If you move, notify the post office, 


for consideration. Opportunity 


wide interest will be afforded. 
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Subseribers to THE BANKERS MontTH- 
LY should immediately notify the pub- 


The National Safe Deposit Conven- 
tion will be held this year at the Hotel 
Roosevelt, New York City, May 18 


Recent developments in the field of 
taxation, uniformity of contracts, op- 
erating hazards and proper precautions, 
are a few of the outstanding questions 
which are on the convention program 







general discussion of other topies of 










for the institution. 


HE level site is the usual one and, 
as a general principle, it makes com- 
fortable designing for the architect and 
simplifies the problem for the banker 
and his clientele. But sometimes there 
is a stiff difference in levels which has 
to be reckoned with. My memories of 
the great Keystone state, also a great 
bank building state, are very vivid as 
to levels. Here the flat site is so rare 
that I think it is almost fair to say one 
does not exist. When the lot, rising 
sharply towards the back, pushes the 
building into a hill, it creates perhaps, 
the most awkward condition. 


But being an optimist, I can see good 
even in this, for the gradual elevation 
of the sidewalk permits the man in the 
street to get a better view of the bank’s 
interior, which all bankers want. The 
rise of the sidewalk against the outside 
wall, therefore, provides a practical ad- 


A lot with a sharp incline is not ideal, but a bank building 
can be planned to fit it and still be an effective advertisement 


Your Bank 
A Billboard 


Select Its Site Carefully 


For years this building section has been the 
one section of its kind in any magazine. It 
has inspired many improved bank structures 








vertising possibility, but the difficulty is 
to take full advantage of it without 
sacrificing the architecture. The picture 
shows a solution of such a problem and 
I believe a successful one. And, as I 
recall it there was a difference between 
front and rear levels of some ten or 
twelve feet. 


How To Handle An 


Uneven Lot 


Where the lot falls away at the back the 
architectural problem is much simpler. 
In fact to such a site there are distinct 
advantages; for a basement entirely or 
even half above ground permits freer 
light and ventilation to the several de- 
partments which are frequently better 
below, than on the main floor. 

A drop in the rear of the lot once 
made it possible to gain easy acess to 
the basement of a large bank and office 
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building. A garage for the storage of a 
hundred ears was put there and this 
convenience did more than any one thing 
to rent quickly, in a city overbuilt. 

But as I observed at the beginning, 
architects are not consulted in the sele- 
tion of sites though the importance of 
the site is paramount. May I say, that 
seldom does an important real estate 
transaction go through in the great cities 
until the prospective owner knows ex- 
actly what kind of a building he ean put 
upon the property he proposes to buy. 
And he wants this information before his 
purchase and not after it. If two sites 
are available, and under consideration, 
then, is the time to select your architect. 
Try out the advantages or disadvan- 
tages of each by the comparison of care 
ful planning and in this way only can you 
determine definitely their relative value. 

It sometimes happens that the main 
consideration in a choice between two 
properties is the cost involved, rather 
than their respective suitability as build- 
ing sites. Here is a story of a banker 
whom I found in just such a dilemma. 

Several years ago I called on him with 
respect to a new building. I found 
him huddled up in his old quarters, it 
great confusion, and with everybody on 
top of everybody else. He had taken 
over an old store as an annex ands 
screen knocked together out of sheathing 
and window glass housed his trust and 
savings departments. The bank owned 
two sites. He wanted to build but 
couldn’t tell quite which site he pre 
ferred or could best afford. 

I did not tell him.which was the best 
site because he intimated, that was 8 
matter no one could decide but himself. 
So I departed leaving him to formulate 
his own conclusion. 































Two years or so after my first visit 
I was passing through his town in west 
ern Pennsylvania and stopped off to se 
him. Same old place, same old cor 
fusion, same old system of everybody 
on top of everybody else. But he t 
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membered my previous call pleasantly, 

ted me cheerily and when I wanted 
to know how the new bank building was 
getting on he said it wasn’t getting on at 
all. He still had to decide where he was 
going to build; whether he would stay on 
his present corner or move across the 
street. 

We were soon out on the street, going 
over the two properties. There was no 
doubt as to which was the better, nor was 
there any doubt as to which would cost 
the most. So I said to him, “The erux of 
this whole matter is, how much more are 
vou willing to pay for the best place to 
have a bank.” I thereupon ventured the 
opinion that $50,000 would not be too 
great a sum. ‘ 


Advertising Value of Sites 


“Ts not a bank on this corner worth 
$3,000 a year to you?” I asked again, 
for by this time we were standing be- 
fore it. He replied instantly, “It seems 
to me $3,000 a year is very little to pay 
to have a big billboard on the best corner 
in town. A bank is only a billboard, 
isn’t is?” 

“That’s just what it is,” I replied. “A 
bank building is advertising; the best 
kind of advertising. And while it ad- 
vertises, it gives you real comfort and 
service as a place to work.” 

“Speaking of advertising,” I said, 
“how much do you spend?” 

“Twelve thousand a year.” 

“How ?” 

“Billboards and newspapers.” 


“Well,” said I, “here’s another point 
of view. If you wanted to concentrate 
half your present advertising budget on 
the best corner in town, you could pay 
$100,000 more for that corner, that is, 
spend $6,000 a year, and-not have your 
advertising cost more than it does now. 
Of course, in the end you will wish to 
advertise more, rather than less, because 
you will have more to advertise; but; 
getting back to the present argument, 
would not advertising on the best corner 
in town, as you propose to do it by a 
new building, be worth a good half of 
all the advertising you are now doing?” 


Being conservative, he did not com- 
mit himself. So I went on. “I know by 
spending $100,000 more, you are mort- 
gaged for $6,000 a year forever. But! 
You have already been on this corner 
for 20 years, and you are going to be 
here for 20 years more. Please think 
how much smaller a similar $6,000 ex- 
pended 20 years ago would look to you 
now than it did then. 


“During twenty years this same $6,000 
We are now discussing will dwindle with 
tach passing year. I can promise you 
that when you see a real bank building 
on that corner and find yourself doing 
business in it, you will feel this $6,000 to 


be the best investment you have ever 
made, 


We did not decide the matter then and 
there. But after I had drawn a further 
picture of what might be built “on the 
best corner in town” we went to look 
once more at the other corner and;—we 
found it, looking like nothing at all. 
But we had made progress towards a 
real conviction, my banker friend and I. 
And I know exactly how the matter is 
coming out and said so. 

Every once in a while I see a bank, in 
an out of the way place, struggling along 
in an ill-favored corner; and my heart 
goes out to those who are working so 
conscientiously under a needless handi- 
cap; having no happy place in the sun. 

So I am stressing, how vital is that 
place and how necessary it is for the 
banker to serew his courage up to the 
sticking point and pay the price to get it. 

A suecessful banker exclaimed to me 
once, “What has a bank to sell except 
service?” A convenient location for its 
clientele is just as much a service as any 
other accommodation which the bank is 
glad to provide. The bank has long ago 
found out the value of the golden rule 
as a means of securing business. That 
the best location for its customers 
is the best location for itself. In fact, 
I have never heard a better optimism ex- 
pressed or a keener appreciation of what 
a good site will do in the way of in- 
creasing business; than that uttered by 
my recent friend with his breezy phrase, 

“A big billboard on the best corner 
in town.” 
















Why Location’ Is 
So Important 


















A bank building is a 
billboard advertising the 
institution that built it. 


* * * 
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Write Today 
for a Copy of 


“Indiana 
Limestone 


Bank Buildings’ 


STATEMENT of fact 

about one of the rec- 
ognized standard building 
materials for banks. If your 
institution contémplates 
building, this booklet should 
be secured and passed 
around to everyone con- 
cerned. Beautifully illus- 
trated. Address Box 783. 
Architects’ Service Bureau, 
Indiana Limestone Com- 
pany, Bedford, Indiana. 


INDIANA LIMESTONE 
The Nation’s Building Stone 
1c 































A bank in a poor location 
is a serious handicap to 
its growth and usefulness. 








* * * 







The best location in town 
is usually worth all it costs. 







* * * 

















A location convenient to 
its customers is just as 
much a service as any 
other accommodation the 
bank provides. 
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PATENTS 


Business from non-resident attorneys and 
banks especially solicited. Highest references; 
best services. Attorneys and bankers having 
clients who wish to patent inventions are in- 


vited to write for full particulars and terms. 


WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer 
724 9th Street, N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 





| “A clerk’s coat and an envelope 
both are first impressions.” — 









“Steel-Strong” 
Coin Wrappers 


Bill Straps 


styles; 
one for every purpose 


Six styles—Ask your stationer. 
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The Halls Of Finance 


Canal Bank and Trust Company, New Orleans 
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HEN we take time to think of 

it, it seems almost unbeliev- 
able that a single business institution 
now provides, after a few short 
months of construction, a public 
building that combines the gran- 
deur of a cathedral, the artistry of 
Ancient Greece, the restful atmos- 
phere of a home, and the dignity of 
modern business. 

Certainly all of these are exempli- 
fied in this fascinating glimpse of 
the main banking room of the new 
building recently constructed by the 
Canal Bank and Trust Company of 
New Orleans. P 

When Emile Weil, New Orleans 
architect, designed this building, he 
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undoubtedly had the broad vision 
represented by the institution itself, 
for banks like this today gradually 
grow beyond their local influence 
and become national institutions. 

With a broad view such as this, 
the architect planned a place not 
only for local customers to make de- 
posits and cash checks, but a place 
for a nation to visit and enjoy—a 
place of inspiration for the busi- 
ness man, the engineer, the artist, 
the preacher, the ‘teacher, and the 
average man on the street. 

This view illustrates how an archi- 
tect makes use of natural light in 
the painting of the beautiful picture 
which a building of this sort becomes. 


The grandeur 
of a cathedral 


The artistry 
of Ancient 
Greece 


The restful 
atmosphere 
of a home 


The dignity of 
modern 
‘business 


This building will undoubtedly serve 
as an example to other banks and 
from it, ideas may be secured for 
either large or small banking rooms. 

One innovation in this building i 
a corporation vault. This is a sep 
arate safe deposit vault built espe 
cially for the use of larger corporé 
tions. By having larger boxes, 
larger consultation rooms, and a pri- 
vate entrance, this vault is much 
more convenient and supplies better 
protection for brokers and dealers i 
securities, as well as large corporé- 
tions with many stocks and bonds t0 
look after. 

Business men do not come in cot 
tact with the general run of renters. 
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Philadelphia National Surplus 
And Profits $21,238,700 
Largest Since Consolidation 


In its official statement, as of Decem- 
ber 31st, 1927, the Philadelphia-Girard 
National Bank, now consolidated with 
The Franklin Fourth Street National 
Bank as The Philadelphia National 
Bank, showed a surplus and undivided 
profits of $21,238,700, the largest figure 
at which these items had stood since the 
consolidation of the Philadelphia and 
the Girard National Banks in April, 
1926. 

This figure was supplied by the bank 
to the Rand M€Nally Bankers Directory 
for publication in the January 1928 
edition and duly set in type. But at 
some point during the run of the books, 
the first “2” of the figure became dis- 
lodged in the form so that only a trace 
of it is left in copies from that point on 
and the bank’s figure for surplus and un- 
divided profits was reduced twenty mil- 
lion dollars by this slight mechanieal dis- 
location. 

Directory subscribers who find that 
ihe omission appears in their copies may 
correct it by noting the figure 2 in its 
proper place. 

Surplus and profits account of the 
Philadelphia-Girard National Bank has 
shown steady increase since the consol- 
idation, as evidenced by the following 
figures taken from previous issues of 
THe BANKERS Directory: 

July 1926........$19,900,220 
January 1927..... 20,337,020 The Miners Nationat Banx, Pottsville, Pa. 
ee TOBE 6 cicccss 20,886,180 
January 1928...... 21,238,700 

The newly consolidated Philadelphia 
National Bank has eapital of $14,000,000, 
Surplus $36,000,000, Undivided Profits 
$3,320,000. 











‘Tae design of these bronze gates 
Bank To Build Largest depicting scenes from the anthra- 


Building In Minneapolis cite mining industry is distinctly 
The Northwestern National Bank of 
Minneapolis, Minn. has planned a 16- 
story building which will be the largest favorable comment. The small 
building in Minneapolis. It will be a ’ 
block long and will represent with the grille above the gates conceals the 
land, approximately $6,000,000. Work : 
is to start at once. A five-story garage usually unsightly burglar alarm. 
will be built in connection with the new 
bank building. This will serve occupants 


of the building and customers of the 
bank. 


individual and has created much 





Checks Now More Uniform UFFINGER, FOSTER & BOOKWALTER 


A INCORPORATED 

report from the American Bankers 

Association shows that 85% of all checks ARCHITECTS 

issued in the United States, now con- BANK EQUIPMENT & VAULT ENGINEERS 

form with the simplified forms proposed 221 WEST 57th STREET 

by the A. B. A. two years ago. The | NEW YORK 

association estimates that universal | 

adoption of the plan will save $20,000,- 
& year. 
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100 Years Of Service 
And Growth 


‘“‘The first hundred years are the 
hardest”” and the future is bright 
for the Atlantic National of Boston 


The Atlantic National Bank of Boston, 
Mass. is celebrating this year its 100th 
anniversary. In response to a request for 
information as to the policies on which 
this successful bank has been built, Ar- 
nold Whittaker, vice president, says: 

“We are glad to take this opportunity 
to publish the fact that this bank is 
built upon the constructive work of the 
officials of the many banks that in the 
course of time have come together under 
this single unit. They each filled special 
places of usefulness to the public. One 
of them in the market district; another 


in the leather district; two or three more 
in the sparsely settled, outlying dis- 
tricts of the city. Some of them gave 
much of their services to care for the 
savings of people of moderate means and 
one of them to the development of New 
England’s resources and especially those 
of Northern New England. 

“The Atlantic National Bank of Bos- 
ton now stands as a testimony to the 
patient, constructive labors of many 
men of the past three generations. The 
policy of its present managers is tu 
carry on and develop on these broad 


foundations, a bank suited to presen; 
day needs and to the wider fields tha 
the New England of 1928 presents to 
the successors of the men and women 
of 1828.” 


Ohmer, Inc., A New Name 


Word has been received that what 
was The M. Ohmer’s Sons Company of 
Dayton, Ohio, has been incorporated un. 
der the new name of Alfred A. & Robert 
F. Ohmer, Ine., and the company will 
eperate under the shorter name of 
Ohmer, Ine. 

The former company was established 
in 1849 and has continued in the same 
line, interior equipment for banking 
rooms. The same activities will be con- 
tinued with the addition of a depart- 
ment devoted to exterior and _ interior 
bank engineering and contracting. 

The new firm is owned and will be 
managed by Alfred Ohmer as president, 
and R. F. Ohmer as secretary, both of 
whom have been in the bank fixture and 
equipment business for many years. Its 





main office will be maintained in Dayton, 
Ohio. 


To The Banker 


Contemplating a New or 
Remodeled Building, Fully 
Equipped, Ready for Service 


State Bank of Chicago In New 
Building 


The State Bank of Chicago, which 
for 49 years has been an individual 
entity in the banking business in Chicago, 
has moved into its new bank home at 
Monroe and La Salle Sts. The quarters 
are considered by leading architects to 
be the most beautiful banking rooms in 
the world, and they will contain all of 
the newest facilities for rapid and ae- 
curate banking service. 

The new $15,000,000 building is a 
monument to Helge A. Haugan and 
John R. Lindgren, who first opened a 
partnership bank, out of which the State 
Bank of Chicago grew, and since its in- 
corporation as a state bank 37 years 
ago, the resources have risen from 


Knowing that strict adherence to, and 
the practicing of only the highest stand- 
ards of business principles, with integ- 
rity, responsibility, service and quality 
above profit, is essential to success, 
we respectfully place the service of 
such an organization before you. 


Consultations confidential, and 
imply no obligation 


The J. H. Wise Company, Ine. 
Bank Builders 


Syndicate Trust Bldg. St. Louis, Mo. 
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DIFFUSELITE BLINDS 


Light Without Glare 


Ventilation Without Draught 


ITH Wilson Diffuselite Blinds exactly the 

amount of light desired is obtained. They 

prevent direct draughts, so that windows 
can be opened without fear of papers blowing off 
desks. 

They are handsome in appearance and lend dignity 
to the finest room. Over fifty years of service demon- 
strate their mechanical perfection. 

Send for 32-page Catalogue No. 47 
Tue J. G. Witson CorporatION 
Morais S. Tremarne, President 


11 East 38th Street, New York City 
Established 1876 Offices in all principal cities 
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$1,591,406 to $73,546,160. The growth 
has been individual because the bank has 
never absorbed nor been merged with 
any other financial institution. 

The building itself is of classic design, 
massive in outline and of dignified sim- 
plicity, occupying a commanding posi- 
tion in La Salle street at the intersee- 
tin of La Salle and Monroe Sts., the 
two great banking streets. 

Four floors and three basements will 
be occupied by the bank, except that 
portion of the bank floor which will 
house the Chicago Stock Exchange 
Eighteen floors of offices will be occupied 
by many of the leading business con- 
erns of Chicago. F 

The design of the main banking room 
js an adaptation of Greek architecture 
treated in a modern way. The room is 
of horedo chairo marble from Verona, 
Italy, and this is the first time it has 
been used to any extent in this country. 
The counters are of Levanto marble 
mounted with exquisite bronze screens 
of new and modern design. The decora- 
tions of the room have been handled in 
colors ineluding the ceiling light, which 
is of cathedral glass set in an intricate 
design of leading. 


The savings department will occupy 
a large area on the first floor similar in 
design to that of the main banking room. 
The vaults and safety deposit depart- 
ment will be located in the first basement. 

Leroy A. Goddard is chairman of the 
Executive Committee. Mr. Goddard, 
since the death of John J. Mitchell, is 
the dean of the Chicago banking fratern- 
ity and has been associated with the 
State Bank of Chicago since 1908. 


Henry A. Haugan is chairman of the 
Board of Directors. Oscar H. Haugan 
is vice chairman of the board. C. 
Edward Carlson, Walter J. Cox, and 
Fred H. Carpenter are the three vice 
presidents of the institution. 


John T. Redmond is manager of the 
new State Bank Building and Gaylord 
8. Morse, assistant cashier of the bank, 
has been associated with him in connee- 
tion with the rental of the building, 
which is now 80 per cent leased. 


Insurance Women Entertained 


The newly-organized women’s division 
of the Union Trust Co. business exten- 
sion department had as guests the women 
life underwriters of Detroit at a spring 
breakfast meeting at the Hotel Statler, 
Wednesday, April 11. Miss Bessie M. 
Seely, Miss Clementine -Gunther, and 
Mrs. Marguerite Belden made up the 
committee in charge of the breakfast, 
which was attended by more than 60 
women. John A. Reynolds, vice presi- 
dent of the Union Trust Co. and head 
of the business extension department, 
was the principal speaker. 
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What Henry Ford Learned. 


HEN®Y FORD was making a sound, serviceable car. 


It was 


low-priced enough for any man’s pocket, and mechanicall 
P & y f y 
oO. 


able to do any work that a car should 


Ford had built up a 


personnel that had been able to sell fifteen million of them. 
Of a sudden, this whole vast business faltered in its step. The 


market was lost. 


People flatly refused to buy the Ford car. 


And for but one reason: it simply was no longer good-looking 


enough. They disliked the sight of one. 


to build Beauty into his car. 


Ford’s only chance was. 


People are demanding the same utility value in what they buy 
as always, but they are fast growing to demand Beauty along with 
bare utility. America grows in cultural cravings. 

The banker who thinks people pay no attention to his building, 

Il fo 


who thinks that his customers wi 


rever be content to bank in 


awkward-looking quarters—in buildings with no other merit than 


economy—can profit by Ford’s experience. 


A billion dollar 


business found itself powerless against the growing demand in 


America for Beauty. 


TILGHMAN MOYER COMPANY 


The Design, Construction and Equipment of Bank Buildings 
ARCHITECTS « ENGINEERS 


HERE is a relation between a bank’s 

growth and its building. The Tilghman 
Moyer Company has long studied the public’s 
reaction to bank buildings. The result of this 
study, from the current files, is available to 
you in compact, tabulated form. 

» Here are definite figures on the same question 
of public psychology that stumped Ford, and 
it deeply affects your bank’s profits. The coupon 
will bring you a copy by return mail. 


for some years. 
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TILGHMAN Moyer Company, Allentown, Pa. 


Without obligation, please mail me a copy of the 


tabulated figures on the growth of banks. 


Name: 
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HAVE been a subscriber to THE BANKERS MONTHLY 


I always find the magazine of very 


great value in many different ways.—John Eden 
Farwell, Vice President and Manager, The Geneva 
Permanent Loan and Savings Assn., Geneva, N. Y. 





Play Safe 


Protect your bank against 
loss because of liability 
in connection with rent- 


ing boxes in a small vault 


This is one of the most 
important articles yet 
published in this “Safe- 


guarding Your Vaults” 


section. 


Keep the rules 
before your vault custo- 


dian constantly. 


HE proper care of safe deposit 

boxes in a bank where one person 
devotes only a part of his time to that 
work, and who is at noons, rush hours, 
and vacation times relieved by some one 
else with but little idea of the liability 
involved, presents some difficulties. 

Connecticut is perhaps one of the best 
examples of a state where many of its 
vault men are so handicapped. A re- 
cent census of its banks showed that 
though the number of installed boxes 
runs as high as 3,000 in one bank, the 
average number of boxes installed is 
666 per bank and the average number 
rented is 476. 

The rentals per box run from as low 
as $2 up to $150 per year, with the 
average income per box $5.05. 

With our densely-settled, ever-shift- 
ing industrial, and large per cent of 
foreign population, we have to face 
many varied problems. 

The first step in renting a box is neces- 
sarily the introduction or reference. 
Renting to a total stranger has several 
major drawbacks. The first is that you 
may be helping a criminal whose in- 
tention is to obtain an intimate knowl- 
edge of your customers, or of your 
methods of conducting your vault be- 
fore trying out his scheme. 

He may also be making your bank his 
hiding place for stolen goods, or he may 
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Follow These Rules 


And Your Dangers Are Minimized 


Do not rent to strangers. 


Use a contract that conforms to all the laws of your 


state. 


Make sure that you have an accurate understanding 
with each customer as to who has the right of access 


to his box. 


At any change in the parties to a joint tenancy, a 
deputyship, or special agreement, all the keys should 
be surrendered and the lock changed. 


Special agreements regarding access are dangerous in 
a small vault and should be avoided if possible. 


The most important matter regarding access is the 
positive identification of the renter and his box 
number every time he applies for access. 


Make sure always that the customer has access only 
to the box that was rented to him. 


Records should be kept of every access to every box 
with date and number of booth used. This is espe- 
cially important in small vaults. 


A vault attendant should always remove the custom- 
er’s box and return it to its proper place, making sure 
that no mistake is made. 


All keys should be under the guard of one person. 


By PHILIP S. MALCOLM 


Secretary, Connecticut Safe Deposit Assn. 


be storing illicit drugs. Both of these 
will bring you later to face attachments 
and such legal troubles, to say nothing 
of the unpleasant notoriety involved. 

Also it is most frequently the case 
that an unvouched-for stranger is a 
floater, who, .when he leaves for a dif- 
ferent job in another city will empty 
his box and not turn in his key. You 
thus lose the rental until such time as 
you break the box and are also out the 
expense of repairing the door. 


Use A Safe Contract For 
Box Renting 


The next step is the contract. If your 
state safe deposit association has no 
uniform contract, you should not adopt 
one offered by stranger who 
claims that it is generally used. The 
laws differ in most states and a contract 
used and tested by some active vault in 
your own state is your real safeguard. 
The custom of the trade is a potent force 
in deciding law suits. 

Having identified your renter, and 
having a reasonable and legal contract, 
you must ascertain what rights of ac- 
cess are to be given. This point, and 
the following one, identification, are 


some 


vital ones. 

There are five classes of rentals, viz: 
Individual: joint tenaney or partner- 
ship. which are almost identical ; deputy- 
ship; corporation; and special agree- 
ment. 

Individual is where one person only 
has right of access, with no provision 
made for any emergencies. This may 
be changed on the formal written order 
of the lessee without change of locks. 

Joint tenancy rental requires the 
written assent of two or more persons, 
who agree that on the death of one, the 
survivor or survivors shall have exelu- 
sive right of access. In this state, Con- 
necticut, this right is not subject to the 
prior examination by the inheritance 
tax authorities as it is in New York, 
California and some other states. An 
agreement of this kind should clearly 
state whether any one of the renters has 
the right to appoint a deputy or whether 
it requires the assent of all. 

Deputyship gives the deputy the un- 
restricted right of access, but in ease of 
the death of the principal, it is void, 
thus putting the vault on the debatable 
ground of accurate knowledge of the 
renter’s health. At any change in the 
parties to either a joint tenancy oF 
deputyship or special agreement, all the 
keys should be surrendered to the bank 
and the lock changed, thus preventing 
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ANNOUNCING 


A New No. 10 Rate Plug-Type 


National Vault Door 
—AT A PRICE THAT WILL SURPRISE 


A door with conspicuous massiveness and beauty to 
satisfy the increasing demand for a vault door taking 
the lowest insurance rate, without the usual cost 


You won't find these features in any competitive 
door without paying hundreds of dollars extra 


; ; Wider clear openings to vault, with 
L Polished steel hinges. 6. flat step, giving imperceptible rise 
from banking room into vault. 


y# Plated finish plates in vestibule. ae 
; ° Yale and Towne combination and 
3 Compressor system-housings ma- * time locks as standard equipment. 
* chined from massive castings. This insures permanent service on 


: National equipment by the largest 
4 . Three-inch solid ornamented bolts. _ service organization in the country. 


5 Positive gear-type bolt work, oper- 8 Weight, 17,000 Ibs. and up, depend- 
* ating smoothly without effort. * ing upon necessary vestibule depth. 


ESTABLISHED 1883—45 YEARS AGO 


THE NATIONAL SAFE 


PLEASE CHECK (+) AND MAIL 


The National Safe and Lock 
2345 E. 69th St., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


your new vault door. 
Also, on the following: 


0 Send 40-Page Booklet 


GENERAL OFFICES—2345 EAST 69th STREET 
WORKS—EAST 69th TO 70th ST., AND PENNSYLVANIA R. R. 


CLEVELAND, U.S. A. 


ew York Office Chicago Office Los Angeles Office 
anes BLDG. TOWER BLDG. BALDWIN & BURKE SAFE CO. 
101 Park Ave. 6 N. Michigan Ave. 1800 South Main St. 


SALES ENGINEERS QUICKLY AVAILABLE IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


0 Bank Vault Doors (|) Vault Systematizers 
0 Daylight Robbery © Mirrored Partitions 
0 Vault Linings D2 Chests 
Oo 
oO 


| 
| 
le 
AND LocK COMPANY ar ee 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Grille Partitions 0 Paneled Ceilings 
Safe Deposit Boxes () Vault Lockers 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE MAY, 1928 BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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the use of a possible third key. 

Rental by a corporation calls for the 
same authorization as is demanded at 
the opening of a checking account. The 
least acceptable authority is a letter 
signed by the president and secretary 


under the corporation seal, stating 
which person shall have access and 
whether alone or in the presence of 
others. Right of access should be ean- 
celled in the same way. 

Special agreements in a small vault 
are dangerous and to be avoided as 
much as possible. 

The identification of a renter with 
the box to which he claims right of ac- 
cess and the follow-through of that 
identity to that box and no other is the 
most important point of all. 


The most certain method of doing this 
is to obtain the signature at every access 
on a card which has a specimen signa- 
ture, box number, and the conditions of 
access on it. After comparing the signa- 
ture, the custodian must see that the box 
number on the card and the box entered 
are the same, and there need be no negli- 
‘gence on this point because the evidence 
lies right in his hand. 

The ticket system of access, where the 
customer signs a slip and the clerk is 
supposed to compare both signature and 
box number thereon, with the contract 
eard on file is too easily put off till later 
or neglected entirely on the pleas of 
“too busy” and “I know it’s all right” 
which defeats the purpose of positive 
identification before access. 

These cards also supply the number 
of customers who visited the vault each 
day; also number of the booth occupied 
by each one so that any valuables found 
can be more easily returned to the 
owner. 


Since the clerk in a part time vault 
has other duties, the amount of actual 
service in the vault is important. The 
fastest way is for him to unlock the box 
door and hand the tin to the customer. 
The general rule is for the customer to 
take the tin to a coupon booth, but this 
rule is often broken, the customer being 
left alone to put away the tin and lock 
his own box door. 

This should not be allowed unless there 
is no other box unlocked at the time be- 
cause of the danger of the customer 
putting his tin in the wrong place, and 
also because of the opportunity given 
to handle another person’s keys. In 
strict practice, the door should be locked 
shut and keys handed to the owner 
whether he goes to the booth or not. 
The numbers of the box should always 
be painted on the end of each tin. 

No matter how small the vault, the 
guard key and the keys to the unrented 
boxes should be put definitely in 
charge of one person, and at noons and 
vacation times as definitely in one sub- 
stitute’s hands. They should never be 
left for any one to get hold of. The 
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Dangers In 
Renting Boxes 
to Strangers 


. A stranger may be a 
criminal seeking intimate 
knowledge of your cust- 
omers. 


. He may be an advance 
man for burglars or hold- 
up men. 


. He may be hiding stolen 
goods in your vault. 


. He may be seeking a stor- 
age place for illicit drugs. 


. He may be a floater who 
will carry his key away 
when he moves to another 
town and leave you with 
more expense in opening 
the box than the amount 
of the rent. 





mistaken idea that the bank retains 
either a third key or has a master key 
is all too prevalent in the public mind. 
In large vaults, the keys to unrented 
boxes can easily be kept by an officer 
who has no work in the vault and is 
called on only when a new box is rented; 
but in small vaults, the responsibility 
must be centralized on one person. 


A Deadly New Gun 


In coping with the law breakers of 
today police and other protective agen- 
cies have felt the constantly increasing 
need for a more efficient weapon than 
the regulation police officer’s revolver. 
Many police departments have hereto- 
fore been armed with the so-called riot 
gun, which though an admirable weapon 
for many purposes is often too bulky to 
be used to the best advantage. This is 
particularly true when chasing crimi- 
nals in automobiles at which time the 
policemen often have to stand on the 
running board of the pursuing car. 


The Remington Arms Company real- 
izing the need for a small, light, com- 
pact but effective weapon to meet mod- 
ern conditions brought out the arm 
known as the Remington Police Gun. 
This gun has been received with favor- 
able comment wherever it has been tried 
out. 


The new police gun possesses all the 
merits of the shotgun type of weapon, 
such as being able to deliver a scattering 








load of buckshot, which is a deadly charge 
at short ranges. It has, in addition to 
the regular shotgun characteristics, the 
added desirable feature of being much 
more compact and portable. 

This Remington gun is a modification 
of the famous Model 17 20 guage r. 
peating shotgun; which has been yp. 
ferred to by such writers as Captain 
E. C. Crossman as the outstanding re. 
peating shotgun of its time insofar gs 
reliability of mechanism, ease of opera. 
tion, ete., is concerned. The arm js 
equipped with a very short barrel of 
the type known as the “cylinder bore.” 
Instead of the regular shotgun stock 
it has a pistol grip only slightly larger 
than the grip of a 45 caliber revolver, 
The over-all length of the arm is only 
251% inches. 

It has come to be generally recogniz- 
ed that a gun of this type shooting § 
20 guage shot shells is the most effective 
weapon to use on bandits and other law 
breakers, because it is the type of the so- 
called sawed off shotgun which throws 
fear into the heart of the criminally in- 
clined. 


It does not require any great amount 
of marksmanship ability to use this 
gun because it points naturally. With 
each shot there are sixteen round balls 
which have sufficient penetration at 
50 to 75 yards to puncture tires, auto 
bodies, gasoline tanks and to disable 
criminals on the run or at the wheels of 
automobiles. 


The ammunition recommended by 
Remington for this gun is the Nitro Club 
20 guage buckshot load which consists 
of 16 pellets of No. 3 buckshot. The 
diameter of the pellets is slightly larger 
than the diameter of a bullet from a 25 
caliber automatic pistol, and the velocity 
of these pellets is nearly twice as high 
as that of the 25 caliber automatic pistol 
bullet. One man with this gun has all 
the potential possibilities of a machine 
gun. Fired from the hip position with- 
out reloading its five shots—four in the 
magazine and one in the chamber—can 
be delivered in almost less time than it 
takes to tell. 

The weight of this Remington gun is 
only four and one half pounds making it 
possible to use it as a free weapon or 
from the Sam Brown belt which is 4 
part of the regular equipment. This belt 
has a special quick release attachment 
which although securely holding the gun 
in place over the right hip, is so de 
signed that the gun can be instantly de- 
tached without any chance of its becom- 
ing caught on the belt. The suspension 
of this gun on the belt is such that in 
ease of emergency it is only necessary 
to drop the right hand on the pistol 
grip, swing the barrel up with the left 
hand as the right hand is pushed down, 
release the safety with the fore-finger, 
and the gun ean be fired and reloaded, 
using the left hand only to operate the 
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sliding fore-arm. 

Although the recommended buckshot 
joads are powerful and contain regula- 
tion charges of black powder, the gun 
is heavy enough so that it absorbs all 
of the recoil, and the shooter feels no 

ater ‘kick’ than comes from the use 
of a 45 caliber revolver. 

Owing to the fact that the arm is near- 
ly in the class of a weapon which may 
be concealed easily, Remington has 
adopted a policy of rigid supervision of 
the sales of these police guns. They are 
only sold to recognized authorities of the 
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Chicago police with the new gun 


law such as police officers, deputy sher- 
iffs, ete., bank and express companies 
whose needs and moral rights to the 
possession of such arms are clearly dem- 
onstrated and who agree not to sell or 
turn these weapons over to anyone else. 
This policy is necessary owing to the 
fact that this gun is actually one of the 
most deadly weapons available today in 
the class of diminutive firearms. 

It is impossible to purchase these arms 
through the regular channels of distri- 
bution such as hardware and sporting 
goods stores, ete. They are shipped di- 
rect from the factory either upon re- 
ceipt of a requisition from the respon- 
sible officers or at the request of the 
various Remington representatives who 
have been instructed as to the particular 
policy of the sale of these arms which 
cannot be deviated from under any 
circumstances. 


Interstate Trust To Organize 
Securities Company 


Following a recommendation of the 
executive committee, the board of diree- 
tors of the Interstate Trust Co. has ap- 
proved the formation of a securities 
company which will be known as the 
Interstate Corporation. The new com- 
pany’s relations to the bank are to be 
similar to those of the National City Co. 
to the National City Bank, and the 
Chase Securities Corporation to the 
Chase National Bank. 

The plan as formulated provides for 
the issuance of 51,750 shares of stock in 
the new company on a share for share 





basis, at $20 a share, to present stock- 
holders of the Interstate Trust Co. only. 

Interstate Trust Co., the youngest in 
the Wall Street district, has shown 
marked progress since its organization 
by Governor Silzer on October 14, 1926. 
During its 17 months’ existence, its re- 
sources have increased until they now 
approximate $50,000,000. On January 
22 of this year Hamilton National Bank 
was acquired and tht bank now has eight 
banking offices including the main office 
at 59 Liberty Street. 


Francis H. Brownell, first vice presi- 
dent of the American Smelting & Refin- 
ing Company, was elected a member of 
the board of directors of The Chase 
National Bank recently. 


Guardian Elects New Vice 
President—Director 


At a special meeting of the board of 
directors of the Guardian Detroit Bank, 
James L. Walsh of New York was 
elected a vice president and a member 
of the board of directors. 

Mr. Walsh is a vice president and 
director of the McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Co. of New York and will remain on the 
board of directors of that company. 

Prior to entering the publishing busi- 
ness, Mr. Walsh was for many years 
connected with the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany of New York City, as resident 
officer, handling all of their middle 


western business, with headquarters in 
Chicago. 





In Boston, the Exchange Trust 


protects customers with 5&G locks 


When they wanted Time Locks, 
the Exchange Trust of Boston 
selected mechanisms perfected 
by the organization which James 
Sargent, inventor of the Time 
Lock, founded in 1865: Sargent 
& Greenleaf. 

When they wanted Combina- 
tion Locks, they selected those 
made by the men who make Com- 
bination Locks for the United 
States Treasury: Sargent & 
Greenleaf. 

When they wanted Safe 
Deposit Locks, they tested, com- 
pared, deliberated—and selected 
Sargent & Greenleaf Safe Deposit 
Locks, changeable sealed key 
type. 

They have chosen the most 
secure, most efficient, most con- 
veniently operated locks of their 
kind; locks that fit the vault 
system better and prove more 
economical through the years. 
It is a matter of especial pride 
to Sargent & Greenleaf that this 
cautious financial institution, in 
one of America’s most conserva- 
tive cities, has decided upon 
S&G locks to guard its vaults, 
safes and deposit boxes. 





Would you like to inspect a working model of the 
Safe Deposit Lock selected by the Exchange 
Trust Company of Boston? Coupon below. 





Sargent & Greenleaf Inc. 


ROCHESTER 


Since 1865 makers of good bank locks for Main 
Emergency Doors, Tellers’ Wickets, Tellers’ 


NEW YORK 


Vault Doors, Vault Day Gates, Cashiers’ Lockers, 
Cages, Safe Deposit Boxes, Grille Gates 


SARGENT & GREENLEAF, ROCHESTER: Let me inspect a working model 


of your changeable sealed key Safe Deposit Lock. Send full details with it. 


Name. 
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$10,000 
A Year Profit on 


Free Lunches 





It sounds impossible to make a 
profit on something that is free, but 
Byron Dunn, cashier of the National 
Bank of Commerce of Lincoln, Nebr. 
tells how his bank has done just 
this. By giving free lunches to all 
of its 45 employes, it has saved this 
amount in cash in addition to secur- 
ing other benefits. All of the bene- 
fits and the methods used are given 
in a most interesting illustrated 
article in the June issue of The 
Bankers Monthly. 




























































































Credit 


Service 


Through its Credit and 
Investment Departments 
this Bank is prepared to 
supply not only a com- 
plete credit service, but 
also desired data on 
security issues in the 
Cleveland district. 


Correspondence invited. 


MIDLAND 
BANK | 


WILLIAMSON BUILDING 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Resources over 28,000,000.0 
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Greeting New Depositors 


The world’s best known lesson in saving 
—‘*The Gleaners,”’ steel engraved, card 
form, suitable text, personal signature, 
make a lasting greeting. Sample gladly. 


The Frank Martin Company 
Marshall Building Cleveland 







































Bankers’ Safety Envelopes 


Heco Envelope Company 
Chicago, IIl. 




















“‘Steel-Strong”’ 
Coin Wrappers — Bill Straps 


Always Use Them 
For Safety’s Sake 

















Six styles—Ask your stationer. 

























THE BANKER’S CALENDAR 

















DATE EVENT PLACE 
May 3-4 Arkansas State Bankers Convention Little Rock 
May 3-5 California Bldg. & Loan League St. Catherine, Catalina 
May 3-5 N. C. State Bankers Convention Pinehurst 
May 8-10 (Texas State Bankers Convention San Antonio 
May 15-16 ‘Tenneseee Bankers Convention Jointly “Memphis 
May 15-16 Oklahoma State Bankers Convention Tulsa 
May 16-17 Maryland State Bankers Convention Old Pt. Comfort, Va. 
May 16 or 23 Rhode Island State Bankers Convention East Providence 
May 16-18 ° Pennsylvania State Bankers Convention Atlantic City, N. J. 
May 17-19 Alabama State Bankers Convention Mobile 
May 17-19 New Jersey Bankers Convention Atlantic City 
May 18-19 National Safe Deposit Convention New York 
May 22-23 Missouri State Bankers Convention | Kansas City 
May 22-24 Savings Banks Ass’n of the State of New York Buffalo 
Convention 
May 23-25 (Ohio State Bankers Convention Cincinnati 
May 23-25 Kansas State Bankers Convention Lawrence 
May 24-26 Country Bankers Ass’n of Georgia Convention Savannah 
May 24-26 Georgia State Bankers Convention Savannah 
May 25-26 New Mexico State Bankers Convention Tucumcari 
June 6-9 California State Bankers Convention Pasadena 
June 7-8 South Dakota State Bankers Convention Sioux Falls 
June 7-9 Virginia State Bankers Convention Old Point Comfort 
June 7-10 _ District of Columbia Bankers Convention Montauk Beach, 
Long Island, N. Y. 
June 11-12 Oregon State Bankers Convention Gearhart-by-the-Sea 
June 13-15 National Ass’n of Mutual Savings Banks Swampscott, Mass. 
June 14-15 West Virginia State Bankers Convention White Sulphur Springs 
June 14-16 Washington State Bankers Convention Longview 
June 15-16 (Connecticut State Bankers Convention Manchester, Vt. 
June 18-20 Iowa State Bankers Convention Cedar Rapids 
June 18-20 (Minnesota State Bankers Convention Breezy Point Lodge, Pequot 
June 18-22 |Michigan Bankers Convention Steamer “‘Noronic”’ to Owen 
Sound, Parry Sound and 
Mackinac Island 
June 19-20 North Dakota State Bankers Convention 
June 19-20 (Idaho Bankers Convention Boise 
June 19-21 South Carolina State Bankers Association Myrtle Beach 
June 20-22 _Illinois State Bankers Convention Rock Island 
June 22-23 (Colorado State Bankers Convention Troutdale in the Pines 
June 22-23 Utah Bankers Convention ‘Ogden 
June 23 Maine State Bankers Convention Belgrade Lake 
June 25-27 |New York State Bankers Convention Upper Saranac 
June 26-27 Wisconsin State Bankers Convention | Milwaukee 
July 8-12 Financial Advertisers one-day session with the} Detroit 
International Advertising Association 
July 10-11 North Dakota Bankers Convention Dickinson 
Sept. 3 Wyoming Bankers Convention Yellowstone Park 
Sept. 3-4 Montana State Bankers Convention ' Yellowstone Park 
Sept. 7 Delaware Bankers Convention Rehoboth 
Sept. 12-13 |Kentucky Bankers Convention Louisville 
Sept. 17-20 Financial Advertisers Convention Utica, N. Y. 
Sept. 19-21 Indiana State Bankers Convention Gary 
Oct. 1-4 A. B. A. National Convention | Philadelphia 
Oct. 26-27 Arizona State Bankers Convention _ 
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F. A. A. Studying Problems 


The Financial Advertisers Association 
for the past two years has been conduct- 
ing research work on a variety of sub- 
jects which closely affect the welfare 
and success of its members. This year, 
14 committees are actively functioning. 

A research committee on direct mail, 
headed by C. Delano Ames, of the Mary- 
land Trust Co., Baltimore, is engaged in 
assembling several actual direct mail 
eampaigns which have proven themselves 
to be productive, and profitable. 

Outdoor advertising has received at- 
tention for the past two years. This 
year, under the leadership of M. J. 
Campbell of the Marine Trust Co. of 
Buifalo, the two existent reports will 
be welded into one consecutive whole, 
material added, and additional photo- 
graphs obtained. 

New business contests, their value, 
possibilities, advantages and disadvan- 
tages, uses and abuses, are being inves- 
tigated by a committee under the leader- 
ship of G. V. Kenton, of the National 
Bank of Commerce, St. Louis. 

Window displays, a subject of con- 
stant interest to brains searching for 
arresting ideas, is occupying the atten- 
tion of Herbert V. Prochnow as chair- 
man of his committee. 

The advertising program, is being in- 
vestigated by John O’Brien, of the 
Second Ward Savings Bank, Milwaukee. 

The central file and its uses, is the 
subject upon which E. V. Newton, of 
the Cleveland Trust Co., Cleveland is 
putting his time. 

Mortgage advertising, exhibition ad- 
vertising, internal bank advertising, the 
financial advertising aceount, publicity, 
and the meaning of “news value, 
motion picture advertising, and radio 
advertising, are the other subjects stud- 


ied. 


Reserve City Bankers Elect 
Officers 


Wm. F. Augustine, vice president of 
the National Shawmut Bank of Boston, 
was elected president of the Association 
of Reserve City Bankers at the conelu- 
sion of the annual convention of that 
organization held in New Orleans. 
Lawrence W. Eley, cashier of the Los 
Angeles-First National Trust & Savings 
Bank, was elected vice president. W. L. 
Lamb, treasurer, Commerce Guardian 
Trust & Savings Bank of Toledo, R. R. 
Hunter, vice president, Equitable Trust 
Co. of New York, C. A. Barr, vice presi- 
dent of the Continental National Bank 
& Trust Co. of Chicago and V. J. 
Alexander, vice president of the Ameri- 
ean National Bank of Nashville, were 
elected directors. Joseph J. Schroeder 
was re-appointed secretary and Charles 
H. Ayers, vice president, Peoples Wayne 
County Bank, Detroit, was appointed 


treasurer. More than 50 per cent of 
the members were present at one of the 
largest and most enthusiastic meetings 
in the history of the association. 


Chelsea Exchange Forms 
Securities Corporation 


Edward S. Rothchild, president of the 
Chelsea Exchange Bank, has announced 
that the institution’s new securities af- 
filiate, the Chelsea Exchange Corpora- 
tion, has been granted a charter under 
the laws of Delaware. Stockholders of 
the bank will be given the right to sub- 
seribe to the Class A and Class B stoek 
of the securities corporation on a share 
for share basis. No publie offering is 
anticipated, but shares not subscribed 


for by stockholders of the bank will be 
offered to employes. 


The authorized capital of Chelsea Ex- 
change Corporation will consist of 100,- 
000 shares of Class A and 100,000 shares 
Class B stock, of no par value, of which 
approximately 25,000 shares of each 
class will be outstanding immediately. 
The offering price is expected to be ap- 
proximately $12.50 per unit, consisting 
of one share of Class A and 4 share of 
Class B stock. The balance of the Class 
B stock will be offered to employes. 


We are sorry to record the death of 
S. F. Carter, chairman of the board of 
the Second National Bank of Houston, 
Texas. 


offers a complete New Plan of 
Safe Deposit Vault Operation 


Here are some of its fea- 
tures: 

Rental contracts 
Individual, corporation, 
etc. 

Entrance tickets 

Lost key affidavits 

Control card 

Box surrenders 

Lost key methods 








Send for detailed information of 
this plan showing how it oper- 
ates with the ‘‘Yale Sealed 


Key” Lock. 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Stamford, Conn., U. S. A. 
YALE MARKED IS YALE MADE 
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We Train Our Bond Salesmen To 


Polish Doorknobs 


By RALPH C. KENT 








For years, bankers have been using this Securities and 


Investment Section of THE BANKERS MONTHLY as a source 
of ideas for improving the investment side of their business, 


Manager Bond Dept., Guardian National Bank, Chicago 


HERE may be no visible connection 

between the banking business and the 
building-hardware industry. But the in- 
creasing competition in the business of 
bonds tends to make plain to its ex- 
ecutives that the process known face- 
tiously as “polishing doorknobs” is yet 
the best way in which to sell securities. 
That is the bond between the business 
of investments and that of building- 
hardware—polishing doorknobs, proceed- 
ing from office to office, shop to shop, 
store to store, turning and thereby fur- 
bishing the handles of 
doors by way of entrance 
and exit. 

It requires finesse—the 
polishing of doorknobs. In 
itself the procedure is not 
complex. Little need be 
known as to behaviorism 
or mechanism. Much must 
be known as to the best 
method not only of open- 
ing that door, but of clos- 
ing it. 

No matter how skilled 
the salesman may be in the 
polishing of doorknobs he 
will not succeed unless or 
until he knows the purpose 
of securities, their manner 
of issue, the various kinds, 
the rate of yield, the gauge 
of value, timeliness as to 
purchase and so on. 

Knowledge of that kind 
cannot be acquired hap- 
hazard. Systematic educa: 
tion is necessary. That is 
why, during the long years, 
I have so trained my sales- 
men that when they enter 
the field they are equipped 
with the kind of facts, 
properly arrayed, which 
dispel doubt and draw 
sales. Whether they be the 
sons of rich men, whether 
they are collegians, makes 
no difference. They all 
must become expert in the 
art of entrance and exit. 
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The novice in our school must study 
hard at least for two months. The no- 
menclature of the trade must become 
familiar to him. He must be able to 
analyze intelligently, so that even the 
most obtuse prospect may understand, 
the variance between debentures, first 
liens, general mortgages and the like. 
But above all, the student must learn at 
the start not to patronize the prospect 
for it is the latter whom the salesman 
wants to patronize him. 

Salesmen in the various classes I 


have taught have been required to 
read market analyses. They are taught 
how best to analyze, to scan the currents 
of trade. For of what avail is it either 
to the salesman or to the likely eus- 
tomer if the former tries to sell the latter 
a steel bond, knowing little about the 
steel industry in its past, present, and 
future stages? 

The demand for the product. repre- 
sented by the security, competition with- 
in that industry, its probable expansion, 
the cost of maintenance and operation, 


In Two Months’ Training, 


Bond Salesmen Must Learn— 


. The nomenclature of securities. 

. How to analyze intelligently. 

. To avoid a patronizing attitude. 

. The trend of security-issuing industries. 


. To approach prospects with boldness 


tempered by courtesy. 


. To tell their stories clearly and with 


dignity. 


. To picture securities so that they grad- 


ually evolve into moving machinery. 


. To equip themselves with clippings con- 


taining data on securities for sale. 


. To develop confidence in the prospect’s 


mind regarding the bank and its method 
of selecting securities. 


. To obtain an appointment for a future 


call. 


. To record facts about each prospect. 





the likelihood as to exports 
—all those phases are dis- 
eussed at length. Debate 
is encouraged during the 
study hours. 

Our salesmen are taught 
that doorknobs must be 
opened with a sedate firm- 
ness, that they must enter 
with boldness tempered by 
courtesy, that they must 
not hem and haw but with 
dignity tell their stories. 
They must remember that 
securities are merely pieces 
of paper, promises to pay, 
until the property and the 
personnel, the repute and 
the goods, even the spirit 
back of the paper ar 
brought right before the 
eyes of the persons solic- 
ited. 

It is one thing to urge 
the purchase of securities. 

It is another to picture 
them so that they gradually 
evolve into moving ma- 
chinery making goods oF 
effecting services. That is 
why our school specializes 
in the portrayal of com- 
merece. 

Each of our salesmen is 
eoached as to the value of 
equipping himself with 
clippings containing data 
pertaining to the securities 
he wants to sell. We usual- 
ly furnish them with the 
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excerpts. Then they are told how to 
present them in the best way. Having 
interested a man or woman in the secur- 
ities at hand the salesman quotes or 
shows the data bearing on the activities, 
on the financial status of the concern 
which has issued the securities. 


Before the war the astute salesman 
was he who knew the closing prices of 
securities from day to day. He knew 
the board. But today he must also know 
the industry behind the bonds; he must 
talk in the terms of that business. That 
is one of the phases of our training pre- 
liminary to the polishing of the door- 
knob. 

Our salesmen must never ask if the 
prospect is “in the market for secur- 
ities.’ The presupposition is that he is 
in the market else the salesman would 
not have called. Asking if the prospect 
is interested in a certain investment 
leaves the way open for a_ negative 
answer. That of course must be avoided. 
It should never be incurred. 


Our salesmen are taught that, having 
received an encouraging reception, they 
must proceed at once, clearly and im- 
pressively, to present the virtues of the 
various securities for sale. 

The picture must be drawn honestly. 
That is the prime essential. The sales- 
man is trained so that he establishes in 
the mind of the prospective patron the 
presumption that the bank having bought 
the securities for its own profit had first 
assured itself as to the safety of the 
bonds, and that therefore, those who buy 
them from the bank are safe. Once that 
thought finds lodgment in the prospect’s 
mind, it is not hard to sell. 


Our students are told that it is essen- 
tial to leave their cards or similar re- 
minders. It should be a part of their 
duty to obtain from the prospect a 
definite time in which to call again. Even 
if the prospect is sold during the first 
visit, the salesman should arrange for 
another call. In that way, the business 
is built. 

Every available scrap of information 
the salesman may have acquired during 
his visit must be noted by him in our 
files. Those data deal with the inclina- 
tion of the prospect in relation to secur- 
ities as investments, what kind of secur- 
ity interests him, what kind should be 
sold to him, whether he has bought be- 
fore from any other concern. 


So that the salesman may be fortified 
in more than one way, we record the 
movement of each form of security from 
our office. Under the name of the bond, 
we list the name and address of the 
buyer, and the price of the security. Un- 
der the name of the buyer, we place the 
name of the bond. Under the date of 
maturity of the security which has been 
sold, we write the address of the buyer 
and the name of the bond. In that way 
We establish and maintain a triple form 
of control. 
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Living The Service Advertised 


To keep its employes on their toes 
in rendering the service the adver- 
tising department promises, the 
First National Bank of Ft. Wayne, 
Ind. publishes the following item in 
its employes’ bulletin : 


‘*As service is one of the chief 
commodities this hank has to offer, 
it behooves us to continually seek for 
new services to offer and to improve 
upon the ones which we already have. 

“*Tt is here that the bank clerk can 
play an important part because it is 
through him that most of these serv- 
ices are rendered. It is he who can 
see whether or not they are properly 





functioning, and what new ones are 
needed. 

**The bank is continually advertis- 
ing these services and using them as 
selling points in securing new busi- 
ness. Imagine the impression a new 
customer would receive who came in 
and found it only newspaper talk. 

‘*The reaction of a bank patron to 


, one little act of thoughtful cordial 


service has often put in motion word- 
of-mouth advertising which has re- 
sulted in splendid business. In 
many such cases, the business could 
otherwise have been reached only 
through the expenditure of consider- 
able money and time; if indeed, it 
eould be obtained at all.’’ 
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Bond Houses Of The 


Central West 


} ges need not go far into Amer- 
ica’s financial past to find a time 
the Middle West consumed 
more capital than it produced and 
borrowed the deficit. In those days, 
it was but natural that capital from 
the eastern sea-board and, for that 
matter, from overseas, should be 
made available for western develop- 
ment through the established bank- 
ing houses of New York, Boston and 
Philadelphia. 

A transition era succeeded this 
when western capital flowed east, 
and then west again, along estab- 
lished channels of banking organiza- 
tion and security distribution. The 
same thing was true of manufac- 
tured articles; at first raw materials 
and manufactured goods both came 
from the east, westward; then raw 
material went east for manufactur- 
ing and re-shipping to the west. But 


when 


it was an inevitable development 
that manufacturing should event- 


ually seek plant locations close to 
raw material sources, and what has 
been true of commodities has been 


increasingly evident in connection 
with securities. 

It is not the purpose of this dis- 
cussion to differentiate between in- 
vestment banking houses originally 
organized and having headquarters 
in western cities and those operating 
through dependent or independent 
branches in western cities. The 
writer feels that there is no real dis- 
tinction between the two because the 
suecessful western branch is, and al- 
ways has been, indebted for its sue- 
cess to the facet that its managers 
were western in the first place, or 
became western in spirit, sympathy, 
and understanding. 

On the other hand, there should 
be no attempt to set up distinctions 
in attractiveness between eastern and 
western securities, or to argue that 
there is any good reason why the 
western investor should prefer a 
security based on values in his own 
territory over an equally attractive 
issue originating anywhere else. 

The point is that the western cities, 
particularly Chicago, St. Louis and 











a capable investment subsidiary. 
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Milwaukee, have come into their ow, 
as reservoirs of capital and that the 
cities themselves, the manufacturing 
areas surrounding them, and the 
agricultural areas between them, 
have shown themselves fertile fields 
for the activities of the sound orig. 
inating and distributing bond-houge 


wpe 


This condition first made itself ap. i 


parent in connection with municipg| ' 
bonds, and quasi-municipals, such as 
drainage, road district, school dis. 
trict, and reclamation issues; thep, 
in connection with public utilities 
cooperation and active support of 
and finally with industrials. Th 
cooperation and active support of 
western bankers was essential from 
the start, and, in the main, was free. 
ly given. Chicago, St. Louis, and 
Milwaukee banks were pioneers iy 
the organization and development of 
bond departments, and the vast net. 
work of rural and semi-rural banks 
which give Missouri, Illinois, Lowa, 
and Wisconsin more banks than any 
other four contiguous states in the 
union, must not be forgotten as an 
essential part of the picture and an 
integral factor in its development. 

Mr. Samuel O. Rice, Educational 
Director of the Investment Bank 
ers Association who has a unique 
standpoint from which to view the 
situation, has consented to contribute 
an article on investment banking in 
the central states, which will appear 
ir the BANKERS Monruty for June, 
1928. This will be a special central 
states number featuring the state 
bankers’ conventions of Illinois, Wis 
consin and Iowa, all three of which 
take place in June. 


If you have knowledge, let other 
light their candles at it.—Margare 
Fuller. 


Madison Bank Has New Bond 


Manager 


Robert J. Goll, formerly assistant! 
secretary of the Second Ward Securities 
Co. of Milwaukee assumed his duties #& 
the new secretary and bond manager 0 
the Union Trust Co. of Madison, Wis 
on April 1. 


Mr. Goll is one of the best know 
bond men in Wisconsin having been ¢ot- 
nected with the Milwaukee firm sine 
1921 and previous to that was Chicag® 
office manager of Merrill Lynch & © 
He is now reorganizing the Union Tru 
Company’s bond department to give * 
wider service to both banks and ind: 
vidual investors in Southern Wisconsit 
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Bankers Trust Company 
Celebrates Twenty-Fifth Year 


In celebration of 25 years of service, 
the Bankers Trust Co. of New York, 
whieh was founded in 1903, has issued 
9 most interesting well-bound booklet 
telling of its history. 

In addition to written facts, it con- 
tains a number of pictures showing the 
important officers of the company, and 
also a series of charts showing the growth 
of the institution. The booklet is not 
only worthy of this strong institution, 
but it will serve as an inspiration to 
many other bankers. 


Chicago Stock Exchange In 
New Quarters 


The new trading room of the Chicago 
Stock Exchange was opened for use 
Monday, April 16. It is about twice 
as large as the old trading floor and is 
a part of the new building of the State 
Bank of Chicago. For convenience and 
beauty, it could hardly be excelled. The 
quarters are not only much larger, but it 
will be a great deal more pleasure to use 
them. 

The Exchange reported that it now 
has listed 292 stocks and 156 bonds, 
representing the outstanding business 
institutions of the rich territory served 
by Chicago, including such important 
lines as: Publie utilities, railroads, ma- 


chine manufacturers, automobiles and | 


accessories, clothing, meat packing, mail 
order, steel, and so on. 

Since January 1, 1928, the trading on 
The Exchange has increased more than 
150% over the corresponding period of 
1927, and is the largest in the history 
of The Exchange. Outstanding factors 
that combine to indicate that Chicago 
will be an ever-inereasingly important 
financial market in the future, are out- 
lined by The Exchange as follows: 


1. The steady increase of trading on | 


The Exchange. 

2. Important securities that are being 
added to the trading list. 

3. The new quarters to facilitate 
trading. 

4. Memberships are now selling for 
tn times more than they were a year 
ago. 

5. The execution of orders has been 
materially improved through the estab- 
lishment of specialist books and the 
appointment of specialists. 

6. Through the new money desk, 
Chieago brokers now have credit facili- 
ties equal to the best. ; 

7. The buying public is demanding 
listed securities. 

8. Officials in charge of corporations 
are appreciating more and more the 
value of their corporations in having 
their securities listed on The Chicago 
Stock Exchange. 
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The New York Trust Company 


Offers These Services to 
Banks, Corporations and Individuals 


NY ODERN, comprehensive 
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commercial banking facili- 
ties, and a highly developed 
credit information service available 
to customers— 





UVES 


Foreign credit information, current 
data on foreign markets and trade 
opportunities, and other special con- 
veniences for those engaged in foreign 
trade— 


Exceptional facilities for the admin- 
istration of personal and corporate 
trusts, developed through long ex- 
perience covering the entire field of 
trust service. 


The New York Trust Company 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits $33,000,000 


100 Broadway 
57th St. & Fifth Ave. 40th St. & Madison Ave. 
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Our short. term obligations have 
been_ purchased by more than— six 
thousand banks in the, United States. 
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“The devotee of cut prices visits 






often the tomb of the Profits.” — 
PETER HECO 
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EDWIN A. 
HUNGER 





More 


Machines 


US LINN is president of the Bank 

of Kimball of Kimball, Nebr. He 
has held this office since 1907 when he 
and several other business men purchased 
the bank. 

Kimball county is located in the upper 
of the two southwestern corners of Neb- 
raska. In the past 10 years, the agri- 
cultural wealth of the county has been 
increasing in striking fashion. The 
production of wheat in this period has 
especially made big increases, and ac- 
cording to Mr. Linn, these increases have 
been made possible largely by the gen- 
erous use of tractor power and the labor- 
saving, combined harvester and thresher. 

The Bank of Kimball has been con- 
ducting a very active campaign to better 
agriculture in Kimball county and to 
make the farmers more efficient.. At the 
time of the purchase of this bank by Mr. 
Linn and his associates in 1907, its 
capital was $15,000 which was increased 
to $25,000. This is now $50,000 and the 
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Fewer 


Men 


And bankers 
and farmers 


both benefit 


deposits average around $600,000. The 
peak in deposits is reached in December, 
when they are $800,000 to $900,000. 
An inexpensive and yet very effee- 
tive method of creating good-will for 
the bank, of boosting town and county, 
and of edueating farmers regarding bet- 
te and more efficient farming procedure, 
is obtained by means of a legal-size 
mimeographed sheet entitled “Bank of 
Kimball News.” This is sent out month- 
ly to a large number of people in the 
county. It is written in a very friendly, 
neighborly sort of way, and it is sur- 
prising how much meaty information 
ean be crowded on a single mimeo- 
graphed sheet of this kind. The follow- 





Gu S LINN 
points out one 
of the good fea- 
tures in a com- 
bined harvester 
and thresher to 
one of his 
bank’s farmer 
customers. 


More 


Profit 


ing paragraph is typical of the inter- 


* esting material that is contained in every 


issue of this unusual news sheet: 

“Do you ever look upon your savings 
account as you do your young live stock! 
You know very well that you cannot hope 
to raise a fine herd of young hogs if they 
are not fed often and well. It is the 
same way with your savings account. 
Unless you replenish it ever so often 
with a substantial amount, it will not 
grow as you would like to have it. If 
your bank account is not growing fas 
enough, feed it. Set aside a certain sul 
every month for deposit. The result 
will surprise and please you.” 

It is a treat to talk with Gus Lim 
about farming methods. For 42 yea 
he has been a big factor in the wonder 
ful agricultural development of 1b 
county. Many a farmer, who is now 0 


Easy Street, owes much of his succes 
to the advice and assistance 
kindly pioneer. 
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one of the surest ways for farmers of 
today to increase their income is to cut 
down production costs by the use of 
labor-saving farm machines. 


Mr. Linn came to Kimball in 1886 as 
a representative of a lumber concern. 
A few years later he purchased this con- 
cern’s lumber yard on the time-payment 
plan. In 1892, he began to sell farm 
machines and hardware. This latter 
phase of the business grew apace. 


In 1907, when he became interested in 
the bank, he sold the lumber yard and 
moved into a new building 
across the street, which since 
then has served as the biggest 
farm equipment and hardwdre 
establishment in the county. 


Machines Benefit 


Farmers 


Five of his seven sons, who 
range in age from 38 to 25 
years, are now associated with 
him, and they make a selling 
team that is hard to beat. In 
every corner and nook of the 
county, in winter as well as 
summer, they are persuading 
farmers to become more effi- 
cient by the use of labor and 
time-saving equipment. Be- 
sides being associated with 
their father in the farm- 
machine and hardware busi- 
ness, the three oldest sons, 
Vernon, Frank, and Oscar, 
are wheat farmers of con- 
siderable note, and they farm 
over 8,000 acres entirely with- 
out horses. To work such a 
large acreage they make use 
of ten 15-30 tractors, eight harvester- 
threshers, five motor trucks, and a vari- 
ety of other necessary tractor-operated 
equipment. 

In diseussing the business of farming 
as practiced in Kimball county, Mr. Linn 
emphasized again and again the import- 
ant role that tractors are playing in mak- 
ing farmers more efficient and more 
prosperous. Tractor farmer after trac- 
tor farmer, he named, who five, ten, or 
more years previously had come to Kim- 
ball, started farming on the proverbial 
shoe-string basis, and now are compara- 
tively well to do. They owe a lot of 
their success to tractors. Horse farmers, 
on the other hand, are not very success- 
ful. They are handicapped. In order 
to make money at farming in Western 
Nebraska, a man usually has to work big 
acreages, and in handling these big acre- 
ages tractors are way ahead of horses. 
Mr. Linn also said that labor is at a 
premium in Kimball county and farmers 
accordingly must use tractors and other 
labor-saving machines to succeed. 

On a trip into the surrounding country 
at the beginning of harvest last season, 
Mr. Linn pointed out to the writer farms 
that were worked with horses and those 
that were worked with tractors. There 
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was a marked difference. This was es- 
pecially evidenced in the condition of 
summer-fallowed land. In order to obtain 
a maximum yield of wheat in the Kim- 
ball region, it is necessary to practice 
summer fallow in certain years; but the 
best effects of this practice are not real- 
ized unless weed growth is controlled. 


Last summer, rains were unusually 
abundant and as a result, much extra 
work had to be done to keep the summer- 
fallow land clean. A number of the 
summer-fallow plots on the horse-op- 


C= BANKS and city banks 
are both so keenly interested 
in doing something to help the 
farming industry that THE 
BANKERS MONTHLY has fea- 
tured experiences along this line 
in this section of each issue for 


years. If you have any special 
question on banker-farmer work, 
the editors will be pleased to 
have you ask them for aid. Use 
THE BANKERS MONTHLY as 
your source of help on farmer 
promotional work. 





erated farms were green with moisture- 
robbing weeds, which had got beyond 
control of these farmers because they 
did not have the power or machines 
available to speed up their summer till- 
age. The main purpose of summer fal- 
low was accordingly defeated. 


Horseless Farms 
A Success 


In his talks with the writer, Mr. Linn 
continually referred to the remarkable 
horseless farming enterprise conducted 
by his three oldest sons and how the re- 
sults that these boys are obtaining with 
tractors are influencing neighboring 
farmers to follow suit. These boys are 
farming over 8,000 acres of land, and 
are concentrating on the production of 
wheat. 

It is the set practice of these boys to 
summer-fallow their wheat land every 
third year, and ample tractor equipment 
enables them to do thorough and timely 
fallow tilling all summer, even during 
the busy harvest period. When rains 
are frequent, it is nothing unusual for 
the Linn boys to put their tractors on 
day and night shifts in order to get 
necessary work done on time. 








More Liquidity Needed 


For the present, at least, a number 
of banks should give particular atten- 
tion toward the liquidity of assets. This 
ean be accomplished, of course, only by 
a determined and well-defined program, 
but once the goal is reached, it can easily 
be maintained. 

A large number of banks have long 
since adopted the policy of carrying a 
secondary reserve of readily marketable 
bonds of at least 25% above the normal 
eash reserve of 15%. In some of the 
smaller banks in the strictly 
agricultural sections, this will 
be hard to do without a care- 
ful program of collections of 
loeal paper or resale. 

We have found a reluctance 
upon the part of some bank- 
ers towards the bond idea for 
the reason that they do not 
feel capable of making prop- 
er investments. This need 
not act as a deterrent, as 
good bonds can be easily 
chosen. One very simple rule 
to follow is to select an in- 
vestment for its marketability 
rather than its yield, as a 
secondary reserve should not 
be considered wholly in the 
light of profit, but largely 
from a standpoint of safety. 

Where bankers feel a hes- 
itaney about selecting invest- 
ments they may write their 
correspondents or bond houses 
for a selected list of secur- 
ities with information con- 
cerning each one and have 
such advice to guide them in 
making their purchases.—Oscar Nelson, 
Auditor of Public Accounts, Banking 
Department, State of Illinois. 


Valuing Dairy Cows As 
Collateral 


The agricultural committee of the 
California Bankers Association and the 
extension service of the college of agri- 
culture, have worked out a schedule of 
values for dairy cows as a guide for 
bankers who make loans on such col- 
lateral. This schedule may be helpful to 
bankers in other states. It is as follows: 

Year’s Production 


In Lbs. of Butter Fat Value of Cow 
yO. 2 ers $ 50 
Se ON ee wed atccvccceee 75 
ye ee 100 
Po hccacsackuaas 125 
pe ee 150 


Of course loans should not ‘be made 
entirely on the basis of this table. The 
character of the applicant and his knowl- 
edge of farming and dairying must be 
taken into consideration as well, for 
dairy cows are not like government 
bonds. Cows may die or their owners 
may mismanage them. But this table is 
helpful in arriving at market values. 
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Frederick L. KerrVice Presiden 
B of Interstate Trust 


Frederick L. Kerr, formerly asst. vice 
president of the American Exchange 
Irving Trust Co., was elected vice presi- 
dent of the Interstate Trust Co. of N. Y. 
at a meeting of the board of directors, 
Mr. Kerr, who has long been associated 
with the banking profession started his 
eareer in St. Louis, with the Merchants. 
Laclede National Bank in that city. 


Sweet Clover Club 


Twenty-two farmers agreed to plant 
more than 500 acres of sweet clover ip 
1928, and more than two tons of seed 
were sold at a banker-farmer meeting 
held in Kiowa, Colo. 


The Franklin Guaranty Bank of John- 
son City, Tenn. recently opened new 
quarters. The number of visitors and 
the amount received in new deposits were 
especially gratifying. This bank is a 
consolidation of the Franklin State Bank 
and the Guaranty Bank & Trust Co, 
which were merged under the name of 
the Franklin Guaranty Bank, December 
31, 1926. Modern equipment has been 
installed throughout the new banking 
quarters. F. L. Wallace is president. 





Hugh R. Johnson resigned as treasur- 
er of the Guaranty Trust Co. of New 
York, effective March 15, to become a 
director, vice president, treasurer and 
member of the executive committee of 
the Sterling Securities Corporation, an 
investment trust, with offices at 1 Ex- 
change Place, Jersey City. The Insur- 
anshares Corporation of New York is 
fiseal agent of the Sterling Securities 
Corporation. 

Roy A. Foulke, formerly manager of 
the bank service department of the 
National Credit Office is now associated 
with Paine, Webber & Co. of 25 Broad 
St., New York in its investment depatt- 


| ment. 


Osear F. Meredith for many 
connected with the Bank of America, 
New York City in the capacity of viee 
president, is now associated with the 
Foreman National Bank of Chicago 3 
a vice president. 


vears 


Banker Aids Sheep Raisers 


R. R. Baker, vice president, Modoc 
County Bank, Alturas, Calif., has mar 
aged a voluntary wool for his 
farmer customers for a number of yeal’. 
This has made a good deal of money for 
the customers and, of course, has meal 
added profit to the bank. 

As an illustration of how he keeps bis 
customer informed, here is a_lette! 
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which he recently mailed to all farmers 
in his section raising sheep: 

“We have just heard that John Erra- 
mouspe, of Eagleville, has contracted 
his 1928 lamb crop at 11 cents per pound. 
We have also been advised by Jerry 
Sheehan, vice president, of the Reno 
National Bank, that a contract has been 
made at Winnemucca, Nevada, for mixed 
lambs at 1134 cents per pound. 

“At the present time it looks as though 
lanbs are going to bring mighty good 
prices. We do not see how they could 
be much higher than the prices named 
above, but undoubtedly the sheep man 
who has good range and who is able to 
get his lambs fat, is going to get some 
real money this year. 

“We thought you would be interested 
in knowing of these actual contracts that 
have been made and wanted to pass the 
information on to you.” 


On the statement of the United States 
National Bank of Galveston, Texas, the 
word “cash” is heavily underlined and 
the word “deposits” is underlined. This 
ealls particular attention to these tw« 
important items. 


Up’s And Down’s Of Farm 


Bankruptcies 


Before the war, that is, in 1913, there 
were only 15 farm bankruptcies per 
100,000 farms. During the war this 
number increased. In 1917 there were 
30. In 1924 the number had increased 
to 122 bankruptcies for every 100,000 
farms. In 1925 the figures stood at 123. 
In 1926 it dropped back to 122. In 
1927, however, according to the United 
States Department of Agriculture, which 
has made a thorough survey, there was 
asharp decline. During that vear there 
were only 99 farm bankruptcies for 
every 100,000 farms. 

Of course, farm bankruptcies do not 
fully reflect the financial difficulties of 
agriculture. The number of farmers 
who resort to the bankruptey court is 
relatively small, even in hard times. The 
survey based on 69,000 owner farmers 
and 26,000 tenant farmers in 15 states 
of the middlewest for the period January 
1920 to January 1923, showed that the 
proportion of financially distressed 
farmers who lost their property without 
foreclosure or bankruptey, was larger 
than the proportion of farmers who 
lost their farms without going into 
bankruptey. 

Many insolvent farmers retained their 
farms through the leniency of creditors. 
Thus the fact that the rate of business 
bankruptcies is much higher than the 
rate of farm bankruptcies, is not a true 
marker of relative farm and _ business 
conditions. 

However, farm bankruptey figures are 
a valuable indication of general and local 





agricultural changes. 

The department makes the following 
statement : 

“Areas of unusually numerous farm 
bankruptcies in recent years, have also 
been areas of unusually numerous bank 
failures. In the six years, 1920 to 1925, 
about 64% of all bank failures occurred 
in 10 agricultural states: Montana, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Minne- 
sota, Nebraska, Iowa, Missouri, OklA- 
homa, Texas, and Georgia. These states 
in the 20 years from 1900 to 1919 had 
only 23% of the bank failures oceurring 
in the country. 

“The areas of relatively numerous 
farm bankruptcies in recent years have 
not necessarily coincided with the areas 
where land values rose abnormally dur- 
ing 1919 and -1920. For example, in 
Georgia, where land values in 1920 
reached 218% of the pre-war average 


compared with 169% for the country 
as a whole, the number of farm bank- 
rupteies has not been proportionately 
greater than in Oregon, Washington and 
Idaho, where land values rose only 43%. 
Farm bankruptcies in Iowa, where land 
values in 1920 rose to 213% of the pre- 
war average, were relatively large. But 
in the four states where farm bank- 
rupteies were most numerous, namely, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Montana, 
and Wyoming, postwar increases in land 
values amounted to only 58% of the 
pre-war average. 

“Apparently financial difficulties in 
agriculture since the war, have been 
associated not with abnormal advances 
in land values alone, but also with un- 
certain, highly variable, and generally 
depressed farm receipts and with the 
persistence of relatively high and in- 
flexible costs of production on the farm. 


There is a confidence 


existing between old 
friends that is the basis 
of the satisfaction each 
finds in the other’s 
company. 


The Chemical has 

been building “old 

friend” confidence 
for 104 years. 


GHEMICAL 


NATIONAL 


BANK 


OF NEW YORK. 
FOUNDED 1824 
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Weisenburger Now A 
Community Builder 


Walter B. Weisenburger, vice presi- 
dent of The National Bank of Commerce 
in St. Louis, has been drafted by St. 
Louis business men and civie leaders to 
serve as president and executive head of 
the newly reorganized Chamber of Com- 
merce. He assumed his new duties 
April 16. 

A committee of business men began 
negotiating with Weisenburger last 
December and he was not prevailed 
upon to accept the post until more than 
100 leading men, among them Col. 
Charles A. Lindbergh, signed a petition 
and presented it to John G. Lonsdale, 
president of The National Bank of Com- 
merce. President Lonsdale acceded to 
the request with regret, saying “the bank 
feels it is doing a public service in re- 


leasing Weisenburger for the important 
capacity of president of the Chamber of 
Commerce.” 


Bernard W. Trafford President 
of First National Bank of 


Boston 


At a recent meeting of the directors 
of the First National Bank of Boston, 
Bernard W. Trafford, senior vice presi- 
dent was elected president to succeed the 
late Clifton H. Dwinnell. 

In 1912, he joined the staff of the 
First National Bank and immediately 
was made a vice president. Especially 
under his care has been the development 
of the bank’s foreign branches with 
supervision as well of the rapidly grow- 
ing First National Corporation. 

Much of the responsibility in connec- 
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tion with the construction of the ney 
First National Bank Building fell upon 
Mr. Trafford’s shoulders and he is given 
full credit for the highly successfy| 
fruition of the bank’s plans and ambj- 
tions for this structure. 





American Has New Trust 


Officer 


At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the American Security and Trust Co, 
Washington, D. C., David N. Houston 
who was assistant 
trust officer of that 
institution for over 
20 years was elected 
trust officer. The 
appointment of Mr. 
Houston was in line 
with the policy of 
the American in 
selecting for its officers those who have 
been associated with the company. 





DAVID N. HOUSTON 


Mr. Houston came to the company 
as chief clerk of the trust department 
in 1908 from the law offices of Alexander 
H. Bell and was elected assistant trust 
officer on April 16, 1912. 


The trust department of the American 
Security and Trust Co. carries on its 
books individual trusts in cash and in- 
vestments amounting to over $104,000, 
000, so that that company with its bank- 
ing resources of over $38,000,000, is the 
largest trust company in the Nation's 
capital. 


Chase National Announces 
Appointments 


The board of directors of the Chase 
National Bank of New York, made the 
following official appointments at its 
branches :- 

Robert L. Jones, formerly assistant 
manager of the Fifth Avenue branch, 
was appointed manager, and Mcrely R. 
Marris, formerly credit man at the 
Grand Central branch, was made assis- 
tant manager at the Fifth Avenue 
branch. 

Cornelius Van Zwart, formerly credit 
man, was made assistant manager of 
the Metropolitan branch. 

Harold F. Moeller, formerly a member 
of the branch administration division, 
was made assistant manager of the 
Seventy-Second Street branch. 

Woodruff Johnson, formerly credit 
man at the Forty-First Street braneb, 
was appointed assistant manager. 

Joseph C. Hanson, Jr. formerly credit 
man at Maiden Lane branch, was 4p 
pointed assistant manager. 

William B. Offutt, formerly assistant 
manager of Manhattanville branch, was 
transferred to the Columbus Avenue 
branch with the same title. 
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Washington Bank Women 
Celebrate Organization 


The Bank Women’s Club of Wash- 
ington, D. C. celebrated its first birthday 
this year, having been organized in 1927 
by a group of Washington bank women 
who were eager and enthusiastic to form 
an association which would: 

Afford contact among women 
have the same business interests. 

Promote good comradeship and friend- 
ship among bank women. 


who 


Encourage and uphold in banking 
circles the highest ideals of womanhood. 

Provide a medium through which 
banking problems might be discussed. 


Form a combined interest in civie and 
national problems. 


Render service to each other, to bank- 
ing interests in general, and to the com- 
munity whenever opportunity presents 
itself. 

While the Club is in no manner 
definitely connected with Washington 
Chapter, American Institute of Bank- 
ing, nearly all of the 25 charter mem- 
bers were Institute women, and the elub 
was organized on the twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of Washington Chapter. 

To earry out the idea of “25” the club 
meets on the twenty-fifth of each month, 
every third meeting being a closed meet- 
ing, and the two between being open 
sessions to which guests and speakers 
are invited. These are usually dinner 
meetings where good fellowship, friend- 
ship and ecordiality prevail. 

Any woman who is or has been iden- 
tified with a bank is eligible for mem- 
bership. There are now 37 members, 
nearly all of whom are active, enthusias- 
tie supporters. 

The officers of the Club are: 

Lois A. White, Federal-American 
National Bank—president; Mary Jane 
Winfree, Continental Trust Co.—vice 
president; Catherine M. Krieg, Riggs 
National Bank—recording secretary; 
Esther R. Lau, Riggs National Bank—- 
corresponding secretary; Mildred C. 
Woodeock, American Security and 
Trust Co.—treasurer; Mabel V. Royce, 
Washington Loan and Trust Co.—his- 
torian; Judith M. Fishburn, Commer- 
cial National Bank—member of board 
of governors; Harriet Barrett, Riggs 
National Bank—member of board; 
Alice H. Whitton, First National Bank, 
Alexandria, Virginia—member of 
board; Rose L. Royee, Washington Loan 
and Trust Co.—member of board. 


Its three committees, dinner, fellow- 
ship and membership, all function splen- 
didly, the dinner committee planning 
the dinners, the fellowship committee 
remembering sick members and celebrat- 
ing in some particular and personal 
way the birthday of each member, and 
the membership committee secretly pass- 


ing on all names proposed for member- 
ship. 


St. Louis Bankers Fly To 
Kansas City! 


Bert H. Lang, vice president of the 
First National Bank in St. Louis, and 
Frank C. Hunt, assistant vice president, 
made a flight to Kansas City by Air- 
plane recently on important bank busi- 
ness. 

They left St. Louis at 6 o’clock in the 
morning, arrived at Kansas City about 
8 o’clock, and returned to St. Louis 
about 5 o’eclock the same day. 





W. W. Bodine, vice president, United 
Gas Improvement Co., was elected a 
director of the First National Bank of 
Philadelphia. 


The American Trust Co. of Nashville, 
Tenn. has painted a sky sign on the 
roof of its building directing aviators to 
the landing field. 





A slogan for life insurance trusts used 
by the Lafayette-South Side Bank & 
Trust Co. of St. Louis is: “If You Put 
Your Trust in Life Insurance Put Your 
Life Insurance in Trust.” 

The board of \ Seeaiane of the United 
States Mortgage & Trust Co., New York, 
declared a quarterly dividend of 342% 
on the capital stock. This is the first 
dividend declared since the vecent in- 
crease in capital from $3,000,000 to 
$5,000,000. 














DO YOUR CHECKS 
LOOK LIKE YOUR BANK? 


Wherever men deal in money National Safety Paper is recog- 


nized as standard in quality. You can tell it by its characteristic 


wavy line. Checks made on it reflect instantly the sound financial 


standing of the bank on which they are drawn. 
60 per cent of the banks of New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 


Detroit, Cleveland, Chicago and San Francisco use N ational Safety 


Paper. Thousands of the better type of small banks use it. It is 


safe as paper can be—and substantial, dignified and distinctive. 


George La Monte & Son, 61 Broadway, New York. 
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UR entire 
board of di- 
rectors meets 
every week, goes 
into the: details of 
our loans, ex- 
penses, opera- 
tions, and so on, 
as well as hears 
all reports on new 
business and sug- 
gests to us other 
new business and 
the manner in 
which it might 
be obtained. The 
board members 
themselves active- 
ly work to the 
end of increasing our deposits. 
As a result, our deposits have 
grown more than a million dollars 
a year for the last five years. 

There are boards of directors we 
know that take little interest in the 
affairs of the bank and hardly know 
what is going on, but such cannot 
be said of ours. Our officers see to 
it that the board knows everything 
about our institution. 

At every weekly meeting we read 
a portion of our liability ledger 
which is -a book containing every 
loan which is carried by our bank. 
This constant reading of the names 
of borrowers of course familiarizes 
all of the board with all of those 
who borrow our bank’s funds. 


100 Per Cent Directors 


By D. P. BESTOR, Jr. 


President, First National Bank, Mobile, Ala. 


Check Your Board Against 


This List 


100 per cent attendance 

Loans reviewed every week 
Reports made to officers 

Reports received from officers 

New Business tips given to officers 
New accounts solicited by directors 


Agreements quickly reached on improved methods 


In the course of the every-day 
business of each director, matters 
ceme up that may be favorable or 
unfavorable in connection with some 
of our borrowers. When this hap- 
pens, the director advises the officers 
at once. 

If a director hears that any bor- 
rower is getting into trouble, he 
gives us a warning and we at once 
take steps to protect our bank. If 
the director hears that any of our 
customers are expanding their busi- 
ness or getting favorable contracts, 
this is called to our attention. 

If a director hears of any new 
business or any new people coming 
to town whose business might be at- 
tracted to us, he advises an officer 





Pennsylvania Bankers Give 
Farmers Real Help 


In the report of W. S. MeKay, chair- 
man of the agricultural committee of the 
Pennsylvania Bankers Association, who 
has been so active for several years in 
this work, he says that the work of the 
past year has included the following 
splendid projects: 


Five counties send young farmers to 


state college for special agricultural 
courses; 16 counties encourage farm 
shows; 6 counties held agricultural 


tours; 38 counties sponsored various 
club activities; one county gave illustra- 
ted lectures on poultry, cow testing and 
improved farm methods; 13 counties dis- 
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tributed purebred livestock, chicks and 
disease-free potatoes. 

Mr. McKay’s theory is that no group 
of business men has a greater oppor- 
tunity for helpfulness than the bankers. 
He has seen many communities in his 
state greatly improved and the bank’s 
resources greatly increased by this bank- 


- er-farmer work. 


A. J. County, vice president in charge 
of finances of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
was recently elected a director of the 
Chemical National Bank of New York. 
He is the 37th director to be elected to 
the Chemical Bank during its entire 
history of 104 years. Mr. County is 
also a director of the Pennsylvania Rail- 


and at the same 
time uses his per. 
sonal effort ty 
direct the  busi- 
ness our way. 

If a director in 
his business gives 
out any large 
checks in any 
trades in which he 
may be _ interest- 
ed, he always asks 
the person to 
whom the cheek 
is given to deposit 
it in our bank if 
he has no account 
elsewhere, and it 
is quite often that 
new accounts are opened in this way. 

Our officers constantly impress 
upon the minds of directors the 
desirability of being active in this 
part of the business. And our diree- 
tors have reached the point now 
where they think of the officers al- 
most as often as they do of then- 
selves in connection with the bank. 


At our weekly directors’ meetings 
we always discuss in a general way 
anything that suggests itself to any 
ene of the board and finally come to 
some agreement as to why and how 
changes should be made in our busi- 
ness and as to how we should go 
about expanding our various depart: 
ments for service and growth. 





road, Long Island Railroad, Norfolk 
& Western Railway Co., Philadelphia 
National Bank, and numerous subsidi- 
aries of these railroads. 


The death of A. Leonard Johnson, 
assistant secretary of the Illinois Mer- 
chants Trust Co. and in charge of the 
personal trust division of the trust de- 
partment, occurred suddenly on Mareh 
12 from a heart attack suffered while in 
the office of his physician where he had 
gone to receive attention. Although he 
had been under the physician’s care 
during the past two years, his death 
came as a distinct shock to his many 
friends and associates. 
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HREE banks in Smithville. Two 

of them, frankly, have just been 

“holding their own” for several 
years. The third has grown steadily, 
keeps on growing steadily, and slices 
a melon for its stockholders at regular 
intervals. Its policies are aggressive, 
its customers are profitable customers, 
and, it believes in letting the world 
know it’s on the map. 

This banking institution, with the 
conscious pride that comes from 
achievement, knows just what it has 
done for Smithville. It has faith, not 
only in its own growth and profitability 
of operation, but in the growth and 
worth-whileness of Smithville itself. 

So, it “tells the 
world’ and the 
banking and bus- 
iness world in par- 
ticular, that here’s a 
bank that is a bank, 
in every sense of the 
word. Here’s an ag- 
gressive, ‘‘on-its- 


Smithville. _.6.789| First State Sav. Bank.©1§'02 John Jones_....._. 


| SMITHVILLE 
| NATIONAL BANK = stone 


Blue River Nat‘! Bank ©et'81 |. J. Harriss 
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The Story of Three Banks: 


toes” institution in an aggressive 
““on-its-toes”” town. 

Advertising, display and bold-face, 
in the Rand M€Nally Bankers 
Directory (Blue Book) is the Smith- 
ville National’s proud symbol of 
achievement. And this is typical of 
the outstanding bank in every Amer- 
ican community. Itis the emblazoned 
imprint of progress, growth and sta- 
bility. It isa proclamation to the bank- 
ers of America that the Smithville 
National Bank is on the map, to stay. 

Decide now that you are going to 
tell the banking and business world 
about your progressive and growing 
institution. Decide now that you will 
ask the Rand 
M¢Nally representa- 
tive in your terri- 
tory to explain just 
how this can best be 
done, the next time 
he calls upon you. 
Information mailed 
upon request. 


THE BANKERS DIRECTORY (Blue Book) 


Official Numbering Agent American Bankers Association. Circulation Exceeds all 
similar publications combined. 


Published by 


| IRanp MSNALILY & GomiPANY 


The world’s largest publishers of banking publications 


536 South Clark St., Chicago, Il. 
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HE chief 
office of the 
Imperial Bank 
of Persia at 
Tehran. 























[Ais bank 
serves the 

country with 

24 branches. 





The Imperial Bank of Persia 


IEERSIA has no native banks worthy 

of the name, and banking in that 
country centers round the Imperial Bank 
of Persia, a British institution founded 
nearly 40 years ago in romantie cireum- 
stances. 

In 1872 Shah Nasru’d-Din suddenly 
awoke to the fact that Persia was in a 
very backward state. He recalled his 
Ambassador in Constantinople, Mirza 
Husayn Khan, appointed him to the post 
of Grand Vizier, and sought his advice. 

The new Minister declared that the 
salvation of the country lay in entrusting 
the development of her resources to 
Great Britain, while continuing to ful- 
fill treaty obligations to Russia. He put 
forward a scheme for the formation of 
a gigantic trust designed to construct 
railways, to work mines, and to establish 
a national bank. Soon after, the Shah 
granted a concession for the exploitation 
of the enterprise to Baron Julius de 
Reuter, a naturalized British subject. 


W hat Thé Shah Learned 
On A Foreign Trip 


It says much for Shah Nasru’d-Din’s 
ignorance of European polities that he 
imagined his policy would meet with 
general approval. But as soon as he set 
out on an European tour he was un- 
deceived. In St. Petersburg he en- 
countered strong indignation; in Eng- 
land, where he expected enthusiasm, he 
found apathy; and in his own country, 
feeling against the surrender to for- 
eigners of such far-reaching control ran 
so,high that he annulled the concession. 

Baron de Reuter received no compen- 
sation; and moreover, his caution-money, 
£40,000, was retained by the Persians. 
It was not until 1889 that the Shah, to 
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By H. GASCOIGNE HART 


Late Inspector-General of the Persian Ministry of Finance 


make amends for hard dealing, signed a 
new concession in the Baron’s favor 
for the foundation of a national bank, 
to be called the Imperial Bank of Persia. 


Bank Has Monopoly On Note 
Issue For 60 Years 


To the bank was given the monopoly 
of the note issue for a period of 60 
years, authority to construct certain 
roads, and the right to exploit the min- 
eral resources of the country, with the 
exception of precious stones, gold, and 
silver. In return for the concession, the 
bank agreed to pay the government 6% 
of its net profits with a minimum of 
£4,000 per annum, and bound itself to 
assist the Persian government to adopt 
a gold standard should the government 
at any time decide to do so. 

The Imperial Bank of Persia was 
incorporated in England by Royal 
Charter, with an authorized capital of 
£4,000,000, of which £1,000,000 has been 


ECAUSE the American 
banker is a world 
financier, we publish in 
this section of THE 
BANKERS MONTHLY 


each month an article 
designed to be of inter- 
est and help in connec- 
tion with foreign trans- 
actions. 





paid up. Mining and transport righis 
soon passed from its control. 
Banking experience was dearly 

bought; for during the first few year | 
of working, failure to guard agains 
depreciation in the value of silver 
brought about such heavy losses that 
more than one third of the capital hai 
to be written off. Against this the bank, 
even after 15 years of existence, couli 
only show a reserve account of £110,000, 
At that time—in 1905—apart from th 
head office in London and the chief offic 
in Tehran, the bank had 12 branches 
Persia. Now, although the capital stil 
stands at £650,000, the reserve accout 
has been increased to £520,000; and the 
bank has 24 branches in Persia, three 
Iraq, and one in India. This improve 
ment in the financial position is reflectel 
in the price of the shares, which, quote 
at £4 on the London Stock Exchange # 
recently as 1915, are now worth £1l. 













Persian Business Pays Dearly 
For Discount 


Money is dear in Persia. The usul 
rate of discount for good commertil 
bills is on the basis of 12% per annut 
Perhaps the best example of the contra 
between banking conditions out ther 
and those in Europe and America, § 
afforded by the high rates of exchamt 
ruling between different cities in Perst 
For instance, telegraphic transfers ® 
Tehran are often quoted in Hamada, 
which is only 220 miles away, at 14% 
2% premium. This is due to the gr 
cost and precarious means of transpo" 
—sometimes by mule or camel—of 
bulky Persian silver coin, and to they 
fact that bank-notes are payable ol) 
in the place of issue. 7 
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England’s Largest Export Bank 
Appoints Managing Director 


Norman C. Stenning, president of 
the Anglo-South American Trust Com- 
pany, 49 Broadway, the New York agent 
of the Anglo-South American Bank, 
Ltd, has been advised by cable that 
w. E. Wells has been appointed manag- 
ing director of the Anglo-South Ameri- 
ean Bank, sueceeding R. J. Hose. Mr. 
Wells, who has been general manager at 
the bank’s headquarters in London since 
1919, has been in the bank’s service for 
98 years. In Chile, where he was sta- 
tioned for 20 years, Mr. Wells achieved 
a reputation as one of the foremost 
authorities on nitrates. 

Mr. Hose, for 32 years actively con- 
nected with the management of the bank, 
will remain chairman of the board of 
directors, a post he has held for 9 years. 
The Anglo-South American Bank is one 
of the largest export banking institutions 
in the world, having 56 branches in 
Argentina, Brazil and Chile, and else- 
where in South and Central America, as 
well as in England, France and Spain. 








World Markets For Washing 


Machines Increase 


The Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C. reports that the exports 
of electric washing machines are con- 
stantly increasing. Canada is the largest 
buyer having purchased 14,458 in 1927. 

The United Kingdom comes next with 
a purchase of 1,475. Next comes 
Switzerland with 344. Following 
Switzerland is Germany with a pur- 
chase of 202. Then comes the Nether- 
lands with purchases of 162. Other 
important buying countries are Austria, 
Belgium, Mexico, Cuba, Argentina, 
Brazil, Colombia, Australia, and New 
Zealand. 


New Foreign Contacts For 
Chase 


Albert H. Wiggin, chairman of the 
board of the Chase National Bank has 
issued a statement confirming the reports 
from London as to the formation of The 
Finance Company of Great Britain and 
America, Ltd., jointly by the Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Ltd. and the Chase 
National Bank interests. The company 
has been formed with an initial capital 
of 2,000,000 pounds sterling, all of 
which has been subscribed by the Imper- 
ial Chemical Industries, and by the Chase 
interests jointly. 

The company is formed for the pur- 
pose of providing facilities for eommer- 
cial and industrial financing in the 
British Empire, Europe and the United 
States, in cooperation between English 
and American interests. The participa- 


: tion of the Chase interests in this joint 
enterprise is in line with its recently 






announced policy of expanding foreign 
business and contacts. Imperial Chemical 
Industries, Ltd., is one of the largest 
industrial concerns of Great Britain, 
with world-wide business. 


Chemical To Increase Capital 


The board of directors of the Chemical 
National Bank of New York has unan- 
imously agreed upon an inerease of 
capital from $5,000,000 to $6,000,000 
and upon the formation of a securities 
corporation with a eapital and surplus 
of $4,000,000. Shareholders are to be 
given the -ieht to subscribe for one new 
share at $500 for each five shares now 
held. The present market value of the 
stock is about $950 per share. 

The stock of the securities corporation 
will be held by trustees appointed from 
the bank’s directorate for the benefit of 
all bank shareholders. It is expected 
that the regular dividend of 24% will 
be maintained after the capital increase. 

It is also the purpose to inerease sur- 
plus from $17,500,000 to $19,000,000. 
This will make a capital and surplus of 
$25,000,000 after the change. 

The Chemical Bank was organized in 
1824 and has been an important factor 
in the nation’s business for over a cen- 
tury. The main office will be moved 
into the new building at 165 Broadway 
about September 1. 


First National Corporation of 
Boston Has Election 


Daniel G. Wing, chairman of the 
board of the First National Bank of 
Boston, was recently elected chairman 
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of the board of the First National Cor- 
poration and B. W. Trafford, president 
of the First National Bank of Boston, 
was elected vice chairman. Allan M. 
Pope was elected president. The follow- 
ing new directors were elected by the 
stockholders, James Coggeshall, Jr., 
Arthur C. Turner and Nevil Ford. 

Mr. Pope, the new president, although 
for some years a resident of New York, 
was born in Boston and is a descendant 
of a long line of Boston merchants and 
bankers. He is a graduate of the 
United States Military Academy of the 
Class of 1905 and resigned as Colonel 
of the General Staff of the Army soon 
after his return from France after the 
War to join the staff of the First 
National Corporation in Boston, moving 
to New York the following year to be-. 
come manager of the New York office 
and later executive vice president. He 
is ¢hairman of the board of the Insti- 
tute of International Finance, a member 
of the advisory committee of the Ameri- 
ean Acceptance Council and a director 
of several corporations. 


Frank Fuchs Addresses 
St. Louis Advertising Club 


Frank Fuchs, advertising manager of 
the First National Bank in St. Louis, 
and one of the directors of the Financial 
Advertisers’ Association of America, 
recently addressed the St. Louis Adver- 
tising Club, on financial advertising. 

For a number of years Mr. Fuchs 
served on the Missouri State Bankers’ 
Publicity Committee, whose chief func- 
tion is helping bankers throughoutethe 
state with their advertising problems. 





A Complete Banking Service 


The Midland Bank offers exceptional facilities for the transaction 
of banking business of every description. Together with its 
affiliations it operates over 2400 branches in Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland, and has agents and correspondents in 


all parts of the world. The Bank has offices in the Atlantic 

Liners Aquitania, Berengaria and Mauretania, and a foreign 

branch office at 196 Piccadilly, London, specially equipped for 
the use and convenience of visitors in London. 
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Banks Reported Closed 


58 state banks—10 national banks 


Arkansas 
Banks—Bank of Banks 
Biscoe—Bank of Biscoe 
Camden—Quachita Valley Bank 
Lafe—Bank of Lafe (voluntary liquidation) 
Louann—Louann State 
Colorado 
Arapohoe—Arapohoe State 
Florida 
Lakeland—Polk County Trust Co. 
St. Petersburg—Peoples Bank 
Georgia 
Douglasville—Douglasville Banking Co. 
Lincolnton—Bank of Lincolnton 
Naylor—Farmers Bank 
Savannah—Wage Earners Savings Bank 
Winston—Douglasville Banking Co 
Idaho 
Ashton—First National 
Ashton—Security Stat« 
Illinois 
Enfield—Citizens State 
Shelbyville—Citizens National 
Indiana 
Attica—Farmers-Merchants State 
Frankfort—American National 
Scipio—Amick’s Bank 
South Bend—Fodor State 


Iowa 
Arlington—First State 
Batavia—Batavia Savings 
Dickens—Farmers Trust & Savings (liquid 

ating) 

Elma—Farmers Bank 
Farmington—First Trust & Savings 
Greenfield—First National 
Hayfield—Bank of Hayfield 
Lytton—Farmers Savings 
Oakville—Farmers Bank 

Kansas 
Caldwell—Caldwell State 
Covert—Covert State 

Kansas City—Farmers Union State 









NATIONAL 
PROVINCIAL 
BANK 

. LIMITED 


Total Resources: 


Over $1,350,000,000 


($5=£1.) 


Head Office: 
15, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


UNION BANK OFFICE: 
2, Princes Street, London, E.C. 2. 


OVER 1,200 OFFICES. 


The Bank offers 
SPECIAL FACILITIES 


for the Conduct of the Accounts of 


OVERSEAS BANKS. 


AFFILIATED GANKS: 


COUTTS & CO. 
GRINDLAY & CO., LTD. 





‘Some men would use carrier 
pigeons to save the post, v were 


hey sure of their return.’ 
— PETER HECO 














Kensington—Citizens State 
Lawrence—Douglas County Farmers Union 
Bank 
Manhattan—Farmer & Stockmens State 
McDonald—Farmers State 
Osborne—First National 
Phillipsburg—Farmers National 
Sabetha—Citizens State 
Louisiana 
Kaplan—Bank of Kaplan 
Mooringsport—Bank of Mooringsport 
Maryland 
Baltimore—Huntington Savings 
Minnesota 
Braham—Braham State 
Mississippi 
Okoiona—Merchants & Farmers Bank 
Missouri 
Boynton—Bank of Boynton 
Centertown—Centertown Bank 
Hale—Union Bank of Hale 
Lewistown—Lewistown Savings 
Lewistown—Lewis County Exchange 
New Madrid—Hunter's Bank 
Springfield—First National 
West Line—Bank of West Line 
Nebraska 
Shelton—First National (project abandoned 
and charter returned) 
New York 
Deferiet—Peoples Bank 
North Carolina 
Mocksville—Southern Bank & Trust Co 
North Dakota 
Abercrombie—State Bank of Abercrombie 
Maza—Maza State 
Hazelton—Bank of Hazelton 
Minnewaukan—First National 














NEW BANKS REPORTED IN 


Oklahoma 
Dover—Bank of Dover 
Haskell—Haskell National (liquidating) 
Kiowa—First State Bank in Kiowa 
Wilburton—First State 


South Dakota 








Badger—Badger State 
Texas 
Jefferson—Rogers State Bank & Trust Co. 


Laredo—First State Bank & Trust Co. 


Wisconsin 
Royalton—Royalton State 


New Branches Authorized 
For National Banks 


United Capitol National Bank and Trust ¢, 
of New York, N. Y. Location of branches— 
Vicinity of Eighth Ave. and 43rd St. Map 
hattan; vicinity of Fifth Ave. and 33rd St 
Manhattan. 

Commercial Exchange National Bank in Ney 
York, N. Y. Location of branches—Vicinit 
of 131-133 Union St., Borough of Brooklyn: 
vicinity of 6325 14th ‘Ave., Borough of Brook 
lyn; (all located in the City of New York), 

Citizens National Trust & Savings Bank of 
Los Angeles, Calif. Location of branches— 
Vicinity of 736 South Hill.; vicinity of 3294 
Glendale Blvd.; vicinity of 6226 So. Vermont 
Ave.; vicinity of 3704 West Third St.: Vicinity 
of Pico and Swall Drive (8818 West Pico 8.) 
vicinity of Corner of Hauser and Wilshire 
Blvds. ; vicinity of Corner of Westwood Blvd 
and Kenrose Ave. (all located in the City of 
Los Angeles). 


PROCESS OF ORGANIZATION 


20 state banks—14 national banks 


State & Town 


Alabama 


Birmingham Exchange $35,000 $38,000 
Arkansas 
Franklin Merchants & Farmers 100,000 . 
California 
Jackson AmadorCounty Development jieaien we a Ee os ‘ a 
Los Angeles Van Nuys National 100,000 —_— L. W. McAtee, Van Nuys, Calif 
Florida , 
Orlando Central Florida Abstract Title 
& Trust Co. 100,000). .........|W. R. O'Neal, Pres 
Illinois 
Chicago Unity Trust & Savings 200,000 50,000 _- 
Hazel Crest Hazel Crest Trust & Savings 25,000 | Se ee 
Midlothian Midlothian State = = |....-..... acti Hi (FORRES a a : 
Niles Center National Bankof Niles Center 100,000|__.....__. | Ferdinand C. Baumann 
Iowa 
Saleula First National Se | A. D. Baker 
Maryland . 
Riverdale Citizens Bank of Riverdale 25,000 25,000, Wm. P. Magruder of Hyattsville, 
Chairman of Organization 
Committee 
Massachusetts 
Boston Pe Cee -«- Lecco ue leesesuceen 
Newton Nonantum National 100,000} -....--.-- Jno. Finelli, 132 Adams St 
Scituate Scituate Co-operative = {______- 2, Sea se ee ae 
Nebraska 
Fairfield Rn Pees (eee ee seen ‘ wail 
Kearney First Nationa! Bank in 
Kearney a, Se Thos. Gass 
New Jersey 
Cliffside Park Grantwood National Bank of 
(Cliffside P.O.) Cliffside Park ee August C. Hansch, 116 Edge- 
water Rd. 
Cliffside Park Peoples National Rr H. G. Peter, oe futnte Ave 
Grantwood, 
Irvington Chandellor Union National 100,000) .......... J. E. Berlocbeck, 1041 Grove St 
Newark Public National le .| Julius Stein, 24 Commerce St 
New York 
Buffalo East Side National ee Robt. W. H. Campbell 
New York National Industrial Bank & 
kk ae See Ree one ee eee 
New York Queens County National aE . B. Evans, Stuart Bidg. 
(Jamaica, Boro. 
of Queens) 
Snyder | First National Wess écusous Wm. J. Daetsch, one Prudential 
Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
North Carolina | 
Kinston | Kinston Industrial ee Ae ee ee ee 
Lexington | Industrial Bank of Lexington | SS 
Rutherfordton _| First Industrial ae Pee — 
Wilson | Bank of Wilson fo a W. M. Wiggins, E. A. Darden, 
Dr. B. B. W cedwant, Incot- 
porators 
Oklahoma | - 
Sallisaw | Sallisaw State | a I. H. Nakdimen, Pres., W. L 
Curtis, V. P. 
Pennsylvania | | | | 
Cresson | Cresson Deposit Gs kbine ccaks baccoccnucadanenusenesaneee 
Scranton |National City Bank of 5 
; | Seranton = Se E. Y. Harrison, 1203 Schlager St 
W. Philadelphia | Elmwood } S| RETA eS 
South Carolina | 
Fairfax |Hampton Loan &*Exchange | 
Bank (Branch of Hampton, | 
| S. C.) ee Ore re ee ee 
Tennessee } } 
Nashville Mutual Loan | TS A Se ee ee ---- 


NAME OF BANK CAPITAL 


Scurpivus «& 


‘o 2SPOND 
Paoerre CORRESPONDENT 
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120 Million Dollar Bank 


Consolidation 


The Citizens National Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank of Los Angeles came officially | 
into existence at the close of business on 
Saturday, March 31, the consolidation of | 
two Los Angeles banks that have been | 
for many years under the same manage- 
ment and ownership, but operated as 
separate institutions. The Citizens Na- 
tional Bank is a national institution 
while the Citizens Trust and Savings 
Bank functioned as a state bank. 





Operating under a perpetual national 
charter and as a member of the Federal 
Reserve System, the total resources of 
the consolidated bank will be ‘approx- 
imately $120,000,000. At the last call, 
on February 28, the two institutions 
showed combined assets of $119,256,530, 
with deposits of $101,828,532. The 
capital, surplus and undivided profits 
account will be nearly $11,000,000. This 
places the bank well up in the list of 
large banks in the United States. It is 
the largest bank in Los Angeles whose 
offices are strictly confined to the in- 
dustrial and city limits. 

All offices of the Citizens Trust and 
Savings Bank will be continued as 
branches of the Citizens National Trust 
and Savings Bank. 


PF. A. A. Convention Committee 


Directors of the Financial Advertisers 


Association announce an organization 
to handle details of the F. A. A. con- 
vention at Utica, September 17-20. The 


general convention committee consists of 
the following : 

General chairman, H. A. Lyon, First 
National Bank, Boston; Program chair- 
man, Robert J. Izant, Central National 
Bank, Cleveland; entertainment chair- 
man, Thoburn Mills, Guardian Trust Co., 
Cleveland; promotion chairman, Julian 
Case, Dime Savings Bank, Detroit; ex- 
nibit chairman, Virgil Allen, First Bank 
& Trust Co., Utiea; seeretary, Preston 
E. Reed, Financial Advertisers Associa- 
hon. 

William Fort, Jr. Citizens Trust Co., 
Utiea, was appointed to handle all con- 
vention matters which must be taken 
care of in the convention city. 

Registration will be handled by 
Preston E. Reed and Theodore Rokahr 
of the Utiea National Bank. Publicity 
will be handled by F. E. Gymer of The 
Cleveland Trust Co. 

Clinton F. Berry, Union Trust Co., 
Detroit is president of the association. 


Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York has announced the appointment of 
Robert S. Hotz as its Chicago correspon- 
dent, with offices at 120 West Adams 
Street. Mr. Hotz was formerly associ- 
ated with the Illinois Merchants Trust 
Co, as assistant vice president. 
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Correspondent Banks 


NEARLY a century’s accumulated experience and 
conservative progress have qualified the West- 
minster Bank to offer its characteristic services as 
a London correspondent to foreign banking es- 
tablishments. It functions through a system of 
over goo of its own branches in England and re- 
presentation in every banking town in the world, 
and is amply equipped (as are the Paris and 
Brussels offices of the Westminster Foreign Bank) 
for ‘specialised service in credits, collections, 
exchange, and all the ramifications of commercial 
finance. Banking houses wishing to establish 
a London connection are invited to 
communicate with the 
Manager 





WESTMINSTER BANK 


LIMITED 
Foreign Branch: 82 Cornhill, London, or 


NewYork Representative:C. M. Parker,68 William St 













IMPORTS 
EXPORTS 


NATIONAL BANK of 
NEW ZEALAND Ltd. 


HEAD OFFICE: 


8 MOORGATE, LONDON, E. C. 2 
Chief Office in New Zealand :-WELLINGTON 


BRANCHES and AGENCIES THROUGHOUT NEW ZEALAND. 
CORRESPONDENTS IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


















Authorised & Subscribed Capital__......._______- 


Pe hiiawdisndkkcses tance $10,000,000 
Reserve Fund & Undivided Profits.____.________- $10,878,845 
$20,878,845 





The Bank issues DRAFTS and LETTERS OF CREDIT, makes Mail 
and Telegraphic Transfers, opens Current Accounts, negociates and 
collects Bills of Exchange, and conducts every other description of 
banking business with New Zealand. 


“How frequent fine words go by 


t in frayed envelopes.” — 
wieinkeenae, 


Envelopes for Every Purpose 


Heco Envelope Company 
Chicago, Ill. 









CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 













































































































































































i ABSORPTIONS AND CHANGES IN TITLE » 
. . . ° ° | 
12 consolidations; 10 successions; 22 mergers; 1 absorption; 10 taken over; 4 title changes; on 
5 purchases; si i eeeqgnasnastons 2 conversions; 1 | incorporation ; 1 removal 
— — = dc pales ecg ———— = — — é ™ - ——— ‘ 
| Strate & Town PRESENT NAME ForMER NAME i How CHANGED wcoomenmeele gy PRESIDENT CasHter o 
Arkansas aS id ; | — 
Ashdown |First National |Bank of Ashdown |Consolidation $ 50,000/$  10,807C. E. May J. Miller Johnson,J; j 
Luxora {Bank of Luxora Luxora Banking Co. Succeeds 25,000 5,000J. W. Spann . A. Rush ; Or 
California : tS | | 
Crescent City |Bank of Italy National Trust|Smith River Bank, Smith) 
j & Savings Ass’n., DelNorte| River, Calif., and Bank of} Pe 
| County Branch | Italy National Trust &!/ 
i Savings Ass’n., Del Norte! | 
‘ | Co. Branch, Crescent City, 
} Calif. a aed REEMA See RA OEe, LYSE REP TNT Oe See emmy e. 
4 Roseville |Bank of Italy National Trust|/Farmers & Mechanics Bank Merged EES HAASE LE HEE Ce 
' & Savings Ass’n., First) ri 
| Branch | 
: Sacramento iBank of Italy National Trust/Farmers & Mechanics Bank |Merged  _ECL_sf_.--- y...-|---------.)-----------------J------- ee. 
i & Savings Ass’n., Peoples} = 
Office se 
j Santa Maria Bank of Italy National Trust| First National RG lisccavvensisiaexd ecaubabaceedanaecdbeneloseesecueel 
| & Savings Ass’n., Santa ss 
| Maria Branch | 
| Santa Monica Bank of Italy National Trust/First National ee! enn Annee er 
i & Savings Ass’n., Santa! . 
' Monica ranch 
{ San Francisco United Security Bank &Trust/Humboldt Bank and Security| Consolidation 20,000,000) ____. ___.. Leon Bocqueraz |_.........__. 
; Co. Bank & Trust Co. 
j Selma Bank of Italy National Trust} First National - §«-_—«s nda ecand bude piaeatoweusdeestiseses étaicgl 
| & Savings Ass’n., Selma| ¥ 
Branch | 
: Selma Bank of Italy National Trust|Selma Savings Sees See eee a Lee ere? 
; & Savings Ass’n., Selma} \ 
j Branch 
: Winters Bank of Italy National Trust|Citizens Bank _ | Re Sees. Een Sree OE a Se ¥ 
& Savings Ass’n., Winters) 
Branch 
Colorado | = 
Delta |Colorado Bank & Trust Co. ape Beak of Austin, Austin,|Consolidation 50,000 35,920 Melvin Springer (Chas. E. Parker 
| olo. 
Delaware be - . s 
Newport | Newport Trust Co. Newport National Succeeds 75,000 7,025J. P. Groome \Joseph C. Slack 
Iilinois } | 
Effingham Effingham State State Bank of Commerce Taken over 110,000 36,630 W.H. Engbring Henry Eversman 
Knoxville Farmers National Knox County State Bank Sat RES eee! aces: DR Fe. 
LaGrange LaGrange State Trust &|LaGrange State Bank and|Merger 400,000 200,000 Arthur N.Sandquist B. J. Hubbard = 
Savings ee Trust & Savings) 
a 
Lake Forest First National State Bank of Lake Forest | Merger 100,000} 224,520/Frank W. Read lwm. H. Harding 
E Rockford wine National Bank| Manufacturers NationalBank|Title 500,000 407,870\N. F. Thompson (H. A. Conklin r 
¢ Trust Co. | 
Indiana : , 
Bluffton |Wells County Bank Citizens Bank i SSS Paes ee Se ee ee ee Pa: eee C 
Columbus Irwin-Union Trust Co. — Bank and Union Trust| Merger 400,000 100,000 Wm. G. Irwin iC. M. Setser 
| 50. | 
Iowa P | : 
Dysart Dysart National Dot —~ ae and First Merger 65,000 16,250.H. P. Jensen \J. C. Marsau 
Nationa 
Garner Farmers National First National Taken over 50,000 15,000J. N. Sprole \Chas. Wellik P 
Fayette State Bank of Fayette First National Consolidation 40,000 44,530C. R. Carpenter F. B. Claxton 
Independence Buchanan County National |First National and Peoples| Merger 125,000 25,000'A. G. Shellito C. M. Roberts, 
| National Asst. Cash. I 
Kansas 
Beloit Guaranty State Rees ce SUG bse he ckewelen ee cccncbscicdewenoscweses are 
| | Union Bank | 1 
Caldwell — we State Bank in Cald-|Caldwell State Reorganization 35,000 10,000 John T. Stewart |B. F. Wynn 
| we 
Jewell |Citizens State ee ee EO OU, ik cca cclanckscsnsaluwdanaces dansaacewenuwesaweneeaale I 
. and Citizens State Bank, 
| Jewell, Kan. 
Pittsburg |National Bank of Pittsburg |American Exchange National|Purchased 200,000 161,250\E. V. Lanyon IE, C. Webber 
Bank of Commerce | 
Michigan | ! 
Eaton Rapids |Michigan State wones Se, SE Behiedcalewedaniclseccuminteceanka bees 1 
| ch. 
| Sebewaing |Farmers & Merchants State |Sebewaing State , PONE, «ss Nccciniccpeslonddweweeclscioeewaeeeenakudannsesneiseunne 
: Minnesota | 
; Eyota |Farmers State Citizens State Merger 25,000 10,000 T. F. Underwood |T. F. Franke 
Missouri 
Bethel |Farmers Bank |Bank of Bethel Taken over = |____--__-- Se Ve eRe CRRIER! cmPeE ere 
Bloomfield Bloomfield Bank & Trust Co.|Bloomfield Bank and Stod-|Merger aS V. W. Moran |H. L. Harty, Sec 
dard County Trust Co. | 
Buckner \First State aguas Bank and Bank of|Merger 24,000 2,400C. A. Winfrey [Rex V. Hedrick | 
uckner 
Monticello |Bank of Monticello Monticello Trust Co. |Succeeds 30,000 10,000J. H. Hamann iw. E. Bragg 
Trenton {Trenton National |Citizens State Merger 75,000 36,600 Joseph N. Martin i H. Shanklin 
Montana | | 
Forsyth |Forsyth State om State, Sumatra, Moved 50,000 7,800 Chris. Nelson IL. A. Jacobsen 
Mont. | 
Richey First State First National Purchased 6,390.C. C. Hurley IR. P. Foley 
Nebraska } 
Battle Creek |Battle Creek Valley Citizens State Cae See ee ey Pee eee Paes 
Exeter Wallace National |Wallace & Co., Bankers Conversion 50,000) 11,350Wm. P. Wallace (L. T. Blouch 
Howell |Howells State |Farmers State Merger 40,000) 60,000 E. Quesner J. R. Kosta 
Spencer |\Spencer State \Corn Exchange Merger 25,000) 5,000 E. a. Baumann Boyd R. Sims 
Stamford Stamford Bank |\Commercial State Purchased seaenes 6,000S. Woodruff |L. B. Carraher 
New York | 
Batavia Genesee Trust Co. |Bank of Genesee Conversion 100, 000] 225,980H. H. Buchholtz (H. T. Perfield 
Cortland — _— Bank &/Second National Title 200; 000/ 201,380 Edward Alley Alonzo R. Learn 
rust Co. | 
New York State Bank & Trust Co. |The State Bank |Title 5,000,000) 6,378,760 H. C. Richard C. E. James 
New York wae Germanic Trust/Terminal Trust Co. A, Se Rea aS. SE SOT CSE, Lee nacesd 
2 New York U nited one ol National Bank/Capitol National Bank &/Consolidation 5,000,000) 1,250,000S. H. Herman Wm. L. Clow 
4 | & Trust C rust Co., and Longacre} 
5 National Bank, and United | 
National Bank 
North Carolina } 
Franklinton |\Citizens & Commercial |Citizens Bank and Commer-! Merger 50,000 25,000 E. J. Cheatham A. E. Henderson 
i Som ban. deme a cial Bank & Trust Co. | < | mS 
Fs 
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Prorits | 


| | | 
grate & TOWN Present NAME Former Name How Cuancep | Caprrat | SURPLUS& PRESIDENT | Casuter 
os | BBS — 





First National |Farmers National Taken over 25,000 54,450.F. B. Gannon B. R. Crabtree 


Steele County National |First National Succeeds } 25,000) 5,000/E. H. Gilbertson J. F. Vadnie 


Home Savings Home Savings Bank and/Consolidation 50,000) 8,300. E. S. Davoll H. H. Treadway 
Farmers & MerchantsBank 


0. } 
The Farmers Bank |Farmers Bank Incorporated 25,000 5,000: Otto Troutman G. B. Lovett 


Citizens Bank —- Bank and First State|/Consolidation | 10,000 5,000.C. H. Seger ID. C. Sellers 
an 
American Bank American National Succeeds 25,000) 5,500\R. M. Grimes C. L. Harrison 


Bank of Haines |Farmers State Bank, North| Merger | 25,000 3,000,Frank Loenning Hugh McCall 
Powder, Ore. } 








Cresson Cresson Deposit Bank |Farmers Deposit Bank Succeeds | 15, poe: Philip N. Shettig 
Philadelphia The Philadelphia National | Philadelphia-Girard National| Merger 

| Bank and Franklin Fourth} 
| Street National Bank } 
Philadelphia Independence Savings Starr Savings Succeeds 


Philadelphia ~~ rca Bank &|Pelham National Title 
rust Co. } ; 
Pittsburgh Farmers Deposit National (Farmers Deposit Savings Merger 


South Carolina 
Stephen Farmers & Merchants Bank! Bank of St. Stephen |Succeeds 
of Moncks Corner, St. | 

Stephen Branch | 





south Dakota | , { 
Rockham Farmers State \Security State /Taken over 


} 
Dublin |Farmers National |Citizens National Taken over 
Iredell |Iredell State Continental State |\Succeeds 12,000 T. Mitchell Herman Jacobs 
Washington | a 
Cheney \Security National |National Bank of Cheney Consolidation f 19,990 W. J. Sutton V. E. Rolfe 
West Virginia 
Fairmont Fairmont Trust Co. |Fairmont State Merger | 221,180Smith Hood M. A. Fletcher, Tr. 
Wyoming } 


asper Casper National |Stockmens National 'Taken over 168,880 P. C. Nicholaysen rh zs. 1. McFarland 
Sheridan Sheridan " Trust & Savings a {Sheridan National _ ¥ Succeeds _ | 52,8704. K Craig 























NEW BANKS ORGANIZED ‘OR REOPENED 


20 state banks organized—5 national banks organized—2 state banks reopened 
ie a 1 bank has reopened under a new name, the record appears in the list of changes on the opposite page 
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Srate & Town NAME OF BANK | CaPITAL \Sunpius& Prorits PRESIDENT CasHIER 








— = ~ = 


Arkansas — 
Osceola First State $50,000 ‘i A. B. Banks M. L. Sumners 
California | 
Los Angeles National Bank for Savings in Los | : 
Angeles } 300,000 | J. B. McCook W. C. Evans 


Florida | } 
Fort Pierce Fort Pierce Bank & Trust Co. } 100,000 } Carl H. Fay D. O. McDougald 
(Reopened) 
Idaho 


Ashton First Security 25,000 | M. S. Eccles F. E. Eichelberger 


Astoria Peoples State (Reopened March 1) | 50,000 Geo. Elgin W. R. Davis 
Clayton Clayton State y J. S. Wallace W. H. Craig 
Indiana | | 
Washington Morris Plan Bank, (Branch of Evans-| 
ville, Ind.) : --| O. W. Gregory, Mer. 





lowa | } 
Riverside Peoples Trust & Savings Wm. O'Loughlin ud, Asst. Cash. 
Stockport Iowa State M. M. Russell g tkins 
Louisiana ; 
Bogalusa City Bank & Trust Co. | J. H. Cassidy Babington °< 
Kaplan Kaplan State } q A. Kaplan " . Lejeune 


Maine 
Yarmouth Yarmouth Fidelity Trust Co. } ‘ | Spaulding Bisbee . Richardson, Treas. 


Maryland 
Kingsville Kingsville (To open July 1) Frank M. Gorsuch Lehman L. Dilworth 
Michigan | 


Lockmoor Lockmoor State | Arthur J. Seully W. Lloyd Webster, — 
-_ Sta., Detroit Cashier 





Minnesota 
Ogilvie First State (To open May 7) y H. E. Griswold | F. P. Morneau 

Nebraska | | ; 

Fairfield Fairfield State ‘ Earl H. Wilkins iC. V. Glenn 

Security National § J. J. DeLay |A. A. Soderstrom 

First State | H. G. Wellensiek |C. J. Hornsby 

First State (To open May 1) |W. W. Mills |R. H. Morris 


ma 
Collinsville |American Exchange . |T. A. Lee | W. I. Keller 





Tilam ook Tillamook National , | H. H. Rosenberg | Henry Heisel 
Peansyivania 


| | | 
Papetom Emporium Trust Co. . } |C. J. Goodnough Guy S. Felt, V. P. & Treas. 
| Leo! a National 50, |R. E. DeWalt | Warren G. Carson 


South Carolina 


Hampton |Hampton Loan & Exchange (Opened 
| branch at Fairfield, S. C.) 





T 


‘ennessee 
Rogersville Citizens Bank of Rogersville (Opened 
| branch at Church Hill, April 2) 
Texas | 
! 


Ranger 
Wisconsin 
_ Milwaukee _ second W isconsin National : 200, |___50,000___| Walter Kasten _ 


' 
|Commercial State...............-- E | Edw. R. Maher 
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Important Consolidation In 
St. Louis 


The stockholders of the Franklin Bank 
and American Trust Co. of St. Louis 
have approved the consolidation of the 
two institutions, creating the new Frank- 
lin-Ameriecan Trust Co., an institution 
with a capital of $2,000,000, surplus of 
$1,000.000, and total resources in the 
neighborhood of $30,000,000. 

The Franklin-American Trust Co. will 
be located permanently in the quarters 
of the American Trust Co. on the south- 
west corner of Seventh and Locust. 

Both the Franklin Bank and_ the 
American Trust Co. for vears have grown 
largely along the same lines, 
similar traditions, similar facilities, sim- 
ilar patronage, and have enjoyed equally 
excellent reputations. Their history has 
been marked by steady growth, and the 
two institutions were well regarded, not 
only among bankers, but by the people 
of St. Louis at large. The consolidation 
permits them to offer their customers the 
much greater facilities and broader 
services of a larger bank. 

At.a meeting of the board of directors 
which consists of the wee boards 
of the former banks, Jas. L. Ford, Jr., 
formerly president of the F scidaa Bank 
was selected president of the new com- 
pany. 
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CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisements will be accepted under this 
heading at FIVE CENTS per word, signa- 
tures, address, name and heading to be 
counted. Send cash with your order. 
Answers addressed care of the BANKERS 
MONTHLY will be forwarded promptly. 


PATENTS | ; 
Bankers and Attorneys having clients who 
wish to patent inventions are invited to write 
for particulars and terms. 
WATSON E.* COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer, 
724-9th St., Washington, D. C. 6*-12 ti. 


PRINTING 
Omaha Printing Company, 18th and Farnam 
Sts., Omaha, U. S. A. Lithographers, Embossers, 
Stationers, Office Furniture. 7*-12 ti. 


SAFES—Used, Screw Door, Bank Safes, De- 
posit Boxes, Vaults, etc. John Murray, 126 E. 
Pearl Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 6*—12 ti 


FOR SALE 
Bank Safe, York Safe Company, maker. 
Original cost $1800. Will sell at a bargain. 
Address, Effingham State Bank, Effingham, 
Illinois. 5*-2ti. 
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"NEW SAVINGS 
ACCOUNTS 


May we send you an interesting 
new folder illustrating and de- 
scribing illuminated signs for 
use in banking rooms. 


Ask for Folder B. M. 


DAVENPORT-TAYLOR MFc. Co. 


412 Orleans St. 318 Little Bldg. 136 W. 43rdSt. 
CHICAGO BOSTON NEW YORK 


Readers will confer a favor by 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, 
ETC., REQUIRED BY THE 
ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912. 


Of THE BANKERS MONTHLY published Monthly 
at Chicago, Illinois, for April 1, 1928. 
STATE OF ILLINOIS)... 

COUNTY OF cooks™ 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State 
and county aforesaid. personally appeared G. 
Prather Knapp, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is 
the Editorial and Business Director of THE 
BANKERS MONTHLY and that the following is, 
to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership, management (and if a 
daily paper, the circulation), etc.. of the aforeshid 
publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, 
embodied in section 411, Postal Laws and Reg- 
ulations, printed on the reverse of this form, 
to wit: 


1. That the 
publisher, editor, 


names and addresses of the 
managing editor, and business 
managers are: Publisher Rand McNally & 
Company, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago, Illinois; 
Editorial and Business Director, G. Prather 
Knapp, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago, Illinois; 
Editor, A. C. McPhail, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago, 
Illinois. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a cor- 
poration, its name and address must be stated 
and also immediately thereunder the names and 
addresses of stockholders owning or holding one 
per cent or more of total amount of stock. If 
not owned by a corporation, the names and 
addresses of the individual owners must be given. 
If owned by a firm, company, or other unincor- 
porated concern, its name and address, as well 
as those of each individual member, must be 
given.) 


Harry B. Clow and Andrew F. W. MeN 
Trustees of Estate of Andrew McNally, 
536-538 South Clark St., Chicago, Ill.; H. B. 
Clow, 60 Scott St., Chicago, Ill.: Andrew F. W. 
MeNally, 536-538 South Clark St., Chicago, II.; 
Estate of James McNally, deceased, 536-538 
South Clark St., Chicago, Ill.; Sabina R. Arnold, 
Western Springs, Ill.; Mrs. Wm. H. Milchsack, 
518 Centre St., Bethlehem, Pa.; Mrs. Clara M. 
Hohl, 5 Edgewood Park, New Rochelle, N. Y.; 
Mrs. June P. M. Chapin, care Whitney Central 
Trust & Savings Bank, City Bank Branch, New 
Orleans, La.; Mary A. B. Mackenzie, 140 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill.; E. C. Buehring, 
536-538 South Clark St., Chicago, Ill.; Eleanor 
V. MeNally, 1041 Judson Ave., Evanston, IIL; 
Julia H art, Drake Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; Gustav 
Hessert, 536-538 South Clark St., Chicago, Ill.; 
Louise P. Bunts, 550 Surf St., Chicago, Ill. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: (If there are none, 
so state.) None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the list 
of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company but also, 
in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting, is given; also that the said 
two paragraphs contain statements embracing 
afliant’s full knowledge and belief as to the cir- 
cumstances and conditions under which stock- 
helders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock or securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, associa- 
tion, or corporation has any interest direct or 
indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other secur- 
ities than as so stated by him. 


vally, 
deceased, 


5. That the average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid sub- 
scribers during the six months preceding the 
date shown above is.......... (This informa- 
tion is required from daily publications only.) 

G. Prather Knapp 
Director of Banking Publications 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 23rd 

day of March, 1928 


M. J. 
| SEAL} 
commission 


Stanton, Notary Public 


(My expires December 8th, 1930.) 


NEED ENVELOPES? 
WRITE HECO—CHICAGO 


mev*-oning THE MAY, 
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Atlantic National Bank, Boston. . . Inside front co 


Bankexposition, Ltd 


Chemical National Bank, New York. . 
Chicago Trust Co. 
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Continental Nat. Bank & Trust C 0., Chicago. . 
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Davenport-Taylor Mfg. Co. 
Downey Co., C. L. 
“Steel Strong”’ 


Engineers National Bank, Cleveland........ 
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First National Bank, Detroit 

First National Bank, St. Louis. 

First Wisconsin National Bank, Milwaukee. 
Fritz-Cross Co 
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Illinois Merchants Trust Co. 
Indiana Limestone Co 


Kissel, Kinnicut & Co 


Lacy Co., L. 
LaMonte & Son, Geo... . 
Lawrence Warehouse Co. 


Martin Co., Frank.... 
Midland Bank, Cleveland 
Midland Bank, Ltd., London 
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National Bank of Commerce, St. Louis 
National Bank of New Zealand, ‘Ltd. 
National City Co. 

National Provincial Bank, Ltd. 
National Safe & Lock Co. 

New York Trust Co... 


Rand MeNally & Co. 
Remington-Rand, Inc. . 


Safety Corp 

Sargent & Greenleaf, Inc. 
Shaw -Walker 
Simons, Brittain & E nglish, Inc. 
Smith & Co., T. Harris... ; 
State Bank of Chicago 


Tilghman Moyer Co. . 
Todd Co 


Uffinger, Foster & Bookwalter, Inc. 
Union Trust Co., Chicago : 
Union Trust Co., Cleveland. . 

Union Trust Co., Detroit 


Westminster Bank, Ltd... .. 
Wilson Corp., J. G 
Wise Co., Inc., J. H... 


Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
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